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SPECIMEN REPAIR WORK ON MENANDER’S DYSKOLOS 


WARREN E. BLAKE 


N THE EARLY sTAGES of our efforts to 

arrive at a full understanding of our 
new play, the greatest emphasis is na- 
turally being placed on the clearing up 
of textual difficulties. Of the dozens of 
articles which have appeared so far, 
nearly all are concerned with that. The 
reason is obvious. Any literary inter- 
pretation of details is only as sound as 
the text on which it rests. So now is the 
time when that normally quiet and re- 
tiring drudge, the textual repair man, 
is summoned into the light of publicity 
and asked to show what he is doing. 

Now the first thing, I suppose, is to 
indicate the extent and nature of the 
damage which the Bodmer papyrus has 
suffered. It may seem ungrateful to 
the kind Fate which has given us this 
welcome and unexpected gift, but I 
must report that the physical condition 
of the text is actually rather bad. It 
has of course accumulated the usual 
number of @orruptions during the five 
hundred years which separate it from 


its original. One can count at least fifty 
or sixty places in the unbroken text 


Presented at the Menander Symposium of 
the American Philological Association, De- 
cember, 1959. 


which are either obviously corrupt or 
have been called into question. But 
these are on the whole not very serious. 
Most of the trouble is caused by the 
physical breaks in the papyrus and the 
resulting losses. 

The papyrus is a section of eleven 
folia torn from a codex, written on both 
sides. This section has suffered damage 
as a whole, probably after separation 
from the whole codex. The outside cor- 
ners at the bottom of the first seven 
folia have been broken off simultaneous- 
ly, carrying away with them from two 
to a dozen letters from the beginnings 
or ends of each of six to eight consecu- 
tive lines on each of thirteen pages. Im- 
mediately adjacent to these damaged 
areas a triangular gouge extends 
through all thirteen pages from their 
tops down into the text. This has more 
or less damaged the middle of six or 
seven more consecutive lines in each 
case. Thus for the first two thirds of the 
play we have thirteen damaged sec- 
tions, averaging more than a dozen 
lines each, which recur at intervals of 
about forty lines of unimpaired text. In 
the last third of the play, ie., the 
last four folia, the damage at the top 
continues to affect repeating blocks of 
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six or seven lines each, including the 
total loss of two five-line units. Another 
break in their sides has caused six 
more six-line areas of damage. 

This sounds pretty bad, and the pessi- 
mistic accuracy of statistical count 
makes it sound worse. If one includes 
every line which has lost one or two 
letters, the total is 276 damaged lines 
out of the 969 in the play or 28 per cent. 
However, the really serious thing is not 
the number of lines affected. Scores of 
them have only small individual blem- 
ishes which can be removed without too 
much trouble. It is the concentration in 
consecutive lines which makes restora- 
tion uncertain and slow. 

About a half-dozen of these areas of 
multiple damage affect the broad 


framework of the thought to such a 
degree as to obscure the precise inter- 
pretation of significant sequences in the 
action of the play. Several more leave 


the outline of minor incidents decidedly 
blurred. 

All these problems, large and small, 
have been attacked vigorously during 
the last year and a half by scholars in 
at least ten different countries, since 
the publication of the editio princeps by 
Victor Martin, and remarkable prog- 
ress has been made toward their solu- 
tion. No such exciting challenge has 
been offered the classical world for 
over fifty years. Since I have partici- 
pated to some extent in this work my- 
self, I should like to tell a little about it. 
Rather than attempt the hopeless task 
of discussing the work of others, it 
seems best to review very briefly the 
logic which we employ to arrive at 
restorations, to illustrate this logic first 
by the demonstration of a minor res- 
toration, and then to turn to the resto- 
ration of one of the major areas of 
disturbance. 

The business of restoration falls into 
two stages, the repair of individual 


small units of word and phrase, and the 
re-establishment of the larger units of 
thought into which they must be logic- 
ally fitted. The first stage is a direct 
and fairly precise process of filling in 
gaps with the correct number of the 
right Greek letters. This is a localized 
process and follows a semi-mechanical 
procedure. The second stage, that of 
thought-reconstruction, is both deter- 
mined by, and determines the first stage. 
That is, the pattern of thought is partly 
the result of individual small repairs, 
and conversely the provisional form of 
the thought pattern, determined by 
broader considerations, will dictate the 
approach to the repair of the small 
unit. The essential thing in both stages 
is clearly the re-establishment of bro- 
ken continuity according to the implica- 
tions of the context. In the case of 
single units of broken words and 
phrases, the immediate implications of 
grammar and required sense are often 
so clear that restoration, when carried 


’ out within the mechanical framework, 


may often become almost routine. I 
have discovered to my amusement that 
some twenty-five of my own repairs of 
this sort have been duplicated inde- 
pendently by other scholars. The inter- 
esting thing is to observe what hap- 
pens when these implications of gram- 
mar and sense become unreliable or 
ambiguous. 

Let me present now my first speci- 
men problem, which will. illustrate the 
shift from a local, self-contained resto- 
ration to the more extensive type. 

In lines 39-44 the god Pan tells us 
that he caused the young man Sostratus 
to fall in love with the girl when he 
happened to meet her at the god’s 
shrine. The text is as follows: 

([neaniskon] 
... .t’ epi thé-ran meta kune-gétou tinds 


. .u kata tiche-n parabalont’ eis ton tépon 
autés] échein poes entheastikés pod. 


: 
4 


As you see, the beginnings of lines 42 
and 43 are broken off with a loss of four 
letters each. As it stands, it reads: 
“The young man (blank) after game 
with some huntsman (blank) by chance 
putting in at the place, I inspire with 
passion for her.’’ 

Now in line 42 the elided ending in t 
plus the parallel participle in the next 
line fixes the grammatical form, and 
the adjacent phrase epi thé-ran, ‘‘after 
game,”’ fixes the sense as ‘‘going’’ or 
‘“‘coming.’’ Thus Martin’s restoration 
hé-kont’, with its requisite four letters 
and proper metrical form, is as cer- 
tain as any restoration can be. The 
sentence now reads: “I inspired with 
passion for her the young man, coming 
after game with some huntsman, by 
chance putting in at the place.’’ This 
makes perfect sense — and that is pre- 
cisely the trouble, because the other 
lost word at the beginning of the second 
line is still unrestored. 

To which of the elements of the al- 
ready completed continuity of gram- 
mar and sense shall we attach it? Per- 
haps to the kune-gétou of the previous 
line, as the preserved final u suggests? 
Martin thought so and neatly filled in 
the missing four letters as philou, i.e., 
‘‘with a huntsman friend.’’ But line 71 
tells us that the huntsman was not the 
young man’s friend, but his slave. 
Whereupon Webster substituted doilou, 
‘‘slave.’’ But this puts five letters in a 
space which can probably accommo- 
date only four. Also there seems to be 
no point here in identifying the hunts- 
man at all. Therefore I have proposed 
two other four-letter possibilities. If we 
attach the missing word to parabalont’ 
we may read mal’ et, a phrase found 
in 68, i.e., ‘‘putting in very nicely by 
chance at this place.’’ Or if we attach 
it to eis ton topon, we can read autout, 
i.e., ‘‘putting in by chance right here 
at this place.”’ 
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Now which of these possibilities shall 
we accept? All fit the mechanical re- 
quirements and all make reasonable 
sense. There is nothing within the im- 
mediate thought unit to guide us. We 
turn therefore to the second stage of 
restoration to see what external con- 
siderations may guide us. We then ob- 
serve that Pan is speaking from before 
his shrine. He is the tutelary divinity 
of the play, and therefore it is most 
dramatically effective for him to say, 
“IT made the young man fall in love 
with her right here at this place.”’ 
Therefore I choose this last reading. 
The fact that the phrase autow ple-sion 
tés oikias, ‘‘right here near the house,”’ 
occurs at 312 is only a secondary con- 
firmation. 

What we did, then, was to discover 
first that the implications of grammar 
and meaning were no longer clearly lo- 
calized. Then we experimented with 
more or less free combinations to de- 
termine what element of the immediate 
context might be missing, and we came 
up with three or four. Our ultimate de- 
cision was made on the basis of a much 
broader consideration, external to the 
immediate thought unit. It is this 
delicate adjustment of internal possi- 
bilities to the seeming demands of ex- 
ternal propriety and continuity which 
makes restoration so fascinating and 
so difficult. 

In relatively simple cases like this 
one it generally pays to begin with ex- 
perimental repair of the small unit as 
far as it will go. There is less chance 
of forcing a preconceived idea. On the 
other hand, in more serious cases of 
multiple damage, we will save much 
time and effort by starting from the 
outside and trying to establish the 
broader dramatic and psychological im- 
plications of the setting. 

I should like now to 
application of this method — which is 
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after all nothing but the systematic 
use of common sense —in attempting 
to restore continuity and consistency to 
a short, but puzzling scene, not far 
from the beginning of the fifth act. 

The main resolution of the action is 
over. Sostratus is betrothed to the girl, 
and in gratitude for Gorgias’ assistance 
he has persuaded his rich father Kallip- 
pides to consent to the marriage of his 
sister to Gorgias. He then says at 820: 
‘Then I’ll call in Gorgias now.’”’ From 
his entrance at the next line to the end 
of the scene at 849, Gorgias offers un- 
expected objections to this proposal, 
objections which seem to be met some- 
how by Kallippides in the course of a 
damaged section of six lines of text in 
the middle of the scene (836-41). The 
much debated question is how they are 
met and what justifies Gorgias’ reluc- 
tant withdrawal of them at the end. 

I have no time to discuss what I be- 
lieve to be the erroneous restoration of 
this passage by Martin and the conse- 
quent interpretation he puts upon it. 
Instead I shall start immediately with 
the external approach, my analysis of 
the broad dramatic and psychological 
setting of the scene. 

At his first appearance Gorgias says 
that he has heard from the start the 
whole conversation in which Kallippides 
finally and ungraciously consented to 
his son’s wishes for him to take Gorgias 
as a son-in-law. That means that he 
heard Kallippides say in 794-95, ‘‘That’s 
shameful. I don’t want to have two 
beggars (pto-chous) in the family, a 
daughter-in-law and a son-in-law. One 
is enough”’; and in 817-18, ‘“‘“Go ahead! 
Be generous! Share the wealth! You’ve 
won your argument.”’ 

Gorgias’ attitude therefore is one of 
justifiably injured pride. But what pre- 
cisely is it which has upset him? Part- 
ly, no doubt, the unflattering reluctance 
of Kallippides, but mainly, I am sure, 


the use of the word ‘‘beggar,”’ pto-chos. 
He was poor, and he freely admits it in 
an earlier scene where he praises Sos- 
tratus for putting himself, a wealthy 
man (etporos) on an equal plane with 
him, a poor man. But there the word is 
péne:s, ‘‘poor,’’ not pto-chos, “‘beggar.”’ 
In fact in his first encounter with the 
then unknown Sostratus he had warned 
him (285), ‘‘Don’t you look down on us 
as beggars,’’ and adds grimly a few 
lines later, ‘*Mistreatment of a beggar 
makes him the most disagreeable 
creature alive.” 

Moreover Gorgias is not a beggar in 
any way. Pan tells us in the prologue 
that he has ‘“‘his own little farm.’’ Also 
in the previous act his stepfather, the 
duskolos, Cnemon, has formally adopted 
him and told him (731-32), ‘‘All that I 
happen to possess, regard as your 
own,”’ and has authorized him to spend 
a talent as dowry for his half-sister, 
Sostratus’ bride-to-be. Poor he may be, 
but he is not a beggar. He is a property 
owner, and Kallippides’ slurring use of 
the term pto-chos has deeply offended 
his dignity as an independent property- 
owning citizen, a matter of tremendous 
importance in the society of his or any 
other age. 

With this setting in mind, let us fol- 
low the sequence of his remarks. In 
823 he says, “‘I assume that you are a 
valuable friend, Sostratus, and I am re- 
markably fond of you. But I do not want 
to put up with a situation of inferiority 
(meizona d’ emautot) and I couldn’t if 
I wanted to. I give you my sister in 
marriage, but as for accepting yours, 
no thank you. I don’t find it pleasant to 
enjoy luxury at other people’s expense, 
but only when I have saved up for my- 
self."’ In other words — ‘Beggar? I’m 
no beggar, and I can’t stand to be 
treated like one. If that’s what this 
offer means, no thank you. No charity 
for me. I can look out for myself.”’ 


4 
thet 


Sostratus then says, ‘‘Nonsense, Gor- 
gias. Don’t you consider yourself worthy 
of the girl?’’ The reply (833-34) is 
slightly marred by a small blemish in 
the text. In an attempt to remove it, 
Martin resorted to an unnecessary 
transposition of words, thus ruining the 
sequence. Actually a change of a single 
letter is all that is necessary. As I cor- 
rect it, the reply is, ‘‘I do consider that 
personally I am worthy of the girl, but 
to accept her (i.e., on these terms) 
when I have property, little or great 
(mikr’ é& poll’ échont’) is not worthy.”’ 
Here again is the main point. He is not 
a beggar, but actually a property own- 
er—to some extent, great or small. 

In order that you may not think that 
I am reading more than is justified 
into this line, let us pursue the sequence 
beyond the damaged area, which be- 
gins at this point, and take it up at 842, 
where Kallippides utters the formula of 
betrothal, ‘“‘I betroth my daughter to 
you, young man, and offer you a dowry 
of three talents to go with her.’’ 
Gorgias’ reply is, ‘“‘But really, I too 
have a talent, the dowry for the other 
girl’ (ego- dé ge écho- talanton — the 
emphasis is unmistakable). ‘‘Oh, have 
you?’’ (écheis), says Kallippides. ‘‘Don’t 
talk so big.’’ (This misunderstood idiom 
is found in Aristophanes, Frogs 385). 
“But I do have’’ (all’ écho-), insists 
Gorgias. ‘‘Well, keep hold of all your 
property,’’ says Kallippides. ‘‘Just bring 
your mother and sister over here to 
join our women-folks.’’ Gorgias’ final 
reply, which ends the scene, consists of 
two words, alla chré-. This phrase is ex- 
plained by several lexicographers and 
is quoted from Menander by Hesychius 
(fr. 820 Kock), very possibly from this 
passage. It indicates assent, they say, 
and means ésto-, ‘“‘So be it’’ or ‘‘Well, 
all right.’’ Thus down to the very end 
of the scene Gorgias remains obsessed 
with his one idea, to reassure himself 
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of his independence as a man of prop- 
erty. Only when Kallippides carelessly 
humors him (‘‘Well, keep hold of all 
your property’’) does he vouchsafe a 
grudging consent to accept the mar- 
riage. 

By now the external setting of our 
problem has been made clearer, I hope, 
and the main thought of the scene — the 
gimmick, as they say —has been iso- 
lated. It is now time to approach the re- 
pair of the damaged lines with some 
confidence. At least we know that Mar- 
tin’s idea —that here in the middle of 
the scene Gorgias suddenly succumbs 
to some offer made by Kallippides and 
weakly admits the foolishness of his 
actions —is dramatically as well as 
psychologically impossible. The lines 
must belong as a whole to Kallippides. 
Incidentally, the customary sign for a 
change of speaker, the double dot, does 
not appear at the point at which Martin 
would have Gorgias reply. A general 
but careful inspection of the broken 
contents now suggests that there are 
three ideas which Kallippides expresses. 
(1) He is sympathetically amused at 
Gorgias’ insistence on his ‘‘ownership.”’ 
(2) He does not intend to change his 
mind because of a foolish scruple. 
(3) He recommends, perhaps in the 
form of a proverb, that Gorgias be 
sensible. 

What remains now is to fill in and 
distribute the small units of thought 
and grammar according to the techni- 
cal methods previously described. I 
have no intention of boring you with 
details of the process, nor do I make 
any claims to precise accuracy in my 
results. Naturally when there are six 
such units, each interacting with the 
others, there is plenty of room for dis- 
agreement in detail, and no two re- 
storers would produce exactly the same 
finished product. Nevertheless the re- 
storer is bound to justify his faith by 
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carrying through the job to the last de- 
cision on the last letter which he fear- 
fully supplies. 

From all this comes the finished 
product. Only minute and leisurely ex- 
amination of. the text in Greek could 
justify either agreement or disagree- 
ment on your part (cf. CP 55 [1960] 174- 
76), but at least I can subject it to one 
rough test—the same test which must 
be applied to all restorations, that of 
congruity with the context. Will you, as 
critical readers, feel that in translation 
my restorations re-establish the con- 
tinuity according to the implications of 
the context? 


. Then I'll call in Gorgias now. 

. On my way out at the door I overheard 
every word that you said right from the 
start. Well! Sostratus, I assume that you 
are an excellent friend of mine, and I 
am remarkably fond of you. But I do 
not want to put up with a position of 
inferiority, and God knows I couldn't if 
I wanted to. 

. I don’t know what you are talking about. 
. I'll give you my sister in marriage, but 
as for accepting yours—no thank you. 

. What do you mean, no thank you? 


. I don't find it pleasant to enjoy luxury 
at other people’s expense, but only when 
I have saved up for myself. 

. Nonsense, Gorgias. Don’t you consider 
yourself worthy of this marriage? 

. Yes, as a person I do consider myself 
worthy of the girl, but to accept her 
thus, when I have property, little or 
much, is not worthy. ‘ 

. Well by almighty Zeus, that’s a rather 
noble way of being ridiculous. 

. How so? 

. Wanting me to think you are rich when 
you're not. However, now that my mind 
is, as you see, made up, you have not 
unmade it for me just on this account, 
with your double handicap of being poor 
and crack-brained too. Common sense 
points the way to security. 

. Fine! Then all that’s left for us is the 
betrothal. 

. I betroth my daughter to you, young 
man, for the begetting of lawful chil- 
dren, and I offer you a dowry of three 
talents to go with her. j 

. But really I too have a talent, the dowry 
for the other girl. 

. Oh do you? Don’t talk so big. 

. But I do have. 

Well, keep hold of all your property, 
Gorgias. Just bring over your mother 
and sister here to stay with our women- 
folks. 

cor. (with a long sigh) Well, all right. 
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WINNIE ILLE 


FAMILY JOKES always lose in the telling, 
and one may despair of explaining Winnie 
Ille Pu (New York, Dutton, 1960) to the 
uninitiated! Some men like corn, others 
whimsy; the former group had better leave 
Pooh alone, even in English. Some men 
think of Latin as a useful discipline, others 
as an old-fashioned self-indulgence; the new 
Latin version of Pu both instructs and de- 
lights. What better way of illustrating the 
past condition contrary to fact than with 
Pu’s anguished ‘“‘utinam me” as he falls 
crashing through the branches of his bee- 
tree? Or the passive periphrastic than with 
such useful reflections as ‘‘De apibus (ves- 
tigiis, Heffalumpis) semper dubitandum 
est’? Perhaps we shall live to see judicious 
selections from Pu reproduced in Latin text- 
books. And yet, for all its didactic vir- 
tures, Winnie Ille Pu remains what it was 
meant to be, superb entertainment for the 
Happy Few who know both Caesar and 
Rabbit, Cicero and Owl, Horace and Pooh. 

How gratified Horace would have been 
to know that his fable of the fox in the 
corn-bin, illustrating the delicate relations 
between the poet and his material surround- 
ings, has been enriched for countless 
twentieth-century readers by their remi- 
niscences of Winnie-the-Pooh! Remember 


when Pooh, surfeited with condensed milk 


and honey, gets stuck in Rabbit’s entrance 
hall? Our translator, Alexander Lenard, has 
caught the parallel and with a scholar’s 
modesty (for L. uses no footnotes) has re- 
called it in the Augustan manner, by a 
verbal allusion: “ire foras tendebat rursus.” 

Mostly from the Roman comedians, Cic- 
ero and Horace, there are enough such 
genuinely classical phrases in Winnie Ille 
Pu to fill a moderate-sized M.A. thesis. 
They give tone to the translation and help 
us overlook the numerous solecisms pro- 
duced by the mass conversion of English 
idioms into often very literal Latin: “Hic 
collegimus nuces et Maium”; “Leporem 
vetulum et pauperculum”’; “dimidium duo- 
decadis amicorum.”’ But they might also 
start us thinking. Could the Pooh stories 
have had a Roman origin after all? Say, 
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in the circle of Maecenas? As long as 
Domitius Marsus’ De Urbanitate and C. 
Melissus’ Libri Ineptiarum sive locorum re- 
main lost to us, we shall never know for 
sure. And then, as Pu says, “‘De vestigiis 
semper dubitandum est.” 

The humanitas of Pooh Corner is de- 
monstrably Roman. Pooh and his friends are 
models of amicitia, for practical, not Aris- 
totelian or Epicurean reasons: “Alter cum 
altero iucundius se habet.”’ A trifle club- 
bish and exclusive (cf. Horace, Sat. 1. 9), 
they eventually open their hearts to the 
new Forest citizens, Kanga and Roo. They 
are much given to officia, whether towards 
their patron (Christophorus Robinus) or to- 
wards each other. Whether tending to be 
otiosi (Pu, Porcellus) or officiosi (Lepus), 
all are gloriosi, all like to be thanked for 
benefits and, if possible, to hear their res 
gestae sung of. 

All are Romans; more specifically, Pu 
is a Roman poet. In this calling he is con- 
trasted to his patron, who significantly does 
not know where to find the pole (or sum- 
mum bonum?); to Bubo, the iuris consultus 
who knows all the legal formulas but can- 
not make himself popularly understood; and 
to Lepus, the hyperactive politician with 
all his deductores. With neoteric irony, Pu 
calls his compositions nugae and himself 
parvi cerebri, yet his hums show con- 
siderable ingenium, and his theory of 
subconscious poetic composition (p. 80) 
remains unsurpassed today in its illuminat- 
ing clarity. Chief metaphor of his poetic 
creativity is the pot of honey. Like the 
bees (themselves poetic creatures, cf. Hor- 
ace, Carm. 4. 2. 27-32), Pu works hard to 
attain poetic honey; he pursues it to the 
end (cf. our ‘“‘Drink deep or taste not... ."’); 
and he obeys Apollo’s warning to keep 
(the spirit) thin—or at least tries. Minor 
indications of his calling are his poetic in- 
somnia, his feeling for the special occasion, 
and his obedience to the promptings of an 
inner voice (the Muse?). 

To Lenardus, then, we are truly grateful 
for replacing this most illustrious Roman 
poet in his proper setting. Is it too much 
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to hope that someone will next translate 
The Travels of Babar into Latin? Aeneas, 
it has been said, is very like Babar. 


K. Vapum FrRactum 
(KENNETH RECKFORD) 
in universitate anguli Pu 
(University of North Carolina) 


AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASPECT 
OF THE LATIN SENTENCE 


WHEN SOME psychological device, no matter 
how simple, helps a student to reconcile 
to a situation the questioning spirit of his 
growing sensitivities, his learning takes on 
more of a positive tone. A plausible detail 
of anthropological theorizing may add even 
more significance. 

Among linguistic psychologists, it is gen- 
erally accepted that the accenting of the 
very last syllable of a rhythmic group of 
French diction reflects the Frenchman’s 
traditionally cultivated fondness for reason. 
Specifically, the French words, as secondary 
factors, recede into the background before 
the thought (les mots s’effacent devant 
Vidée). The end accent setting off a long 
phrase or a clause marks a complete in- 
tegral part of the reasoning. The listener 
feels something of the movement of the 
premises of a syllogistic procedure, so typi- 
cal of expositional French prose. 

Anthropologically speaking on a parallel, 
the basic pattern of the Latin sentence may 
well reflect that long-fostered defensive-of- 
fensive outlook of the days of the growing 
Roman Republic: Hasdrubal himself, after 
studying the Romans, thoroughly instructed 
Hannibal that his future strategy would have 
to be aimed at the core secret of Roman 
effectiveness: the Romans had developed 
a strong sense of mutuality of aspiration 
and effort for a common cause; other con- 
cerns were superseded by this one. In the 
course of their winning over the other 
tribes of the peninsula, the Romans early 
discovered that the best means of defense, 
as well as of further conquest, was a strong 
offensive with properly distributed reserve 
forces as security against having to recover 
from a surprise attack by an adversary. The 
construction of Roman cities, military 
camps and roads, as well as their manner 
of treating the vanquished, all manifested 
a system of vigilance and safeguards. 

Now the basic pattern of the typical Latin 
sentence may be a subjective reflection of 
the items of the preceding paragraph. The 


elements occur in this order: (1) the noun- 
strong subject followed by its modifier, (2) 
the direct object, the matter of concern of 
the message, and (3) the verb, the strongest 
of the words, preceded by its adverbial com- 
plement, at the very end. In other words, the 
two exposed extremities stand the firmest to 
protect the unit of communication, the Latin 
sentence with its resonant tone of solidarity 
and authority. In modern Romance lan- 
guages this ancient characteristic is still pre- 
served in the pattern of the indicative sen- 
tence in which the pronoun objects, the 
weaker words, are fenced in by the subject 
and the main verb. 

When this reporter used to teach Latin, 
bits of instructional coloration like this one 
helped to increase student curiosity about 
sentence structuring in Latin, English and 
modern foreign languages. 


J. 
Colorado School of Mines 


MULTIPLE USE OF TAPE DRILLS 


Durinc the Latin Workshop at Western 
Maryland College last summer, we experi- 
mented with the production of Latin prac- 
tice patterns on tape. Latin texts used by 
the workshop members in their own schools 
were the bases for the construction of 
these drills. Our aim was to get as much 
production-mileage as possible for our stu- 
dents within the limited language-lab time 
allotted to the numerous FL sections in most 
of our high schools. 

For example, a practice consisting of 
Latin questions and answers based on a 
story in the text might be used several 
times for pronunciation drill, dictation, 
noun substitution, or English translation: 
Quid parva puella agit? (pause) Rosas 
parva puella portat. (pause) 

Tape practices on the nominative and 
accusative cases could be used (in addition 
to the above suggestions) to reverse the 
cases of each noun given, as a free recall 
of vocabulary with new noun substitutions 
throughout, or with expansion, adding ad- 
jectives, adverbs, or appropriate phrases: 
Vir flumen spectat. 

Any tape practice can be used to call 
for changing tenses of verbs, subjects and 
verbs to plurals, or the substitution of a 


new verb. 

Directions for a Latin II practice on the 
dative with compound verbs can be varied 
to ask for repetition, changing tenses, 
changing datives from singular to plural 
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or vice versa, changing person and number 
of verbs: Puer seni successit. Bellum Gallis 
intulit. Magistrum discipulis praeficimus. 

I prepared several practices with specific 
directions: one on volo, nolo and malo had 
brief sentences containing one of these 
verbs. Pupils were asked to repeat the sen- 
tence two times during the pause, sub- 
stituting the other two verbs. A _ practice 
for drilling verbs gave a variety of verb 
forms, for which principal parts were to be 
given during the pauses, and in later sen- 
tences using the same verbs, tense or num- 
ber were to be changed, making the subject 
agree when necessary. Latin questions on 
certain reading lessons were also recorded 
to test comprehension. 

There seems to be no end to the pos- 
sibilities for tape-drill combinations to help 
the student work from Latin to Latin, and 
thus better learn Latin as Latin. 


BEATRICE MYERS 
Hanover, Pennsylvania 


A CHALLENGE FOR THE GIFTED 


THE EMPHASIS upon early identification of 
the superior student is bearing fruit. School 
systems, large and small, have established 
or are contemplating some type of organ- 
ization which will care for the needs of 
the above-average pupils. Interested teach- 
ers have always challenged the abilities 
of the gifted. However, the decade 1950- 
1960 will be remembered historically for 
the nation-wide clamor raised against 
inequality of education in relation to the 
gifted pupil. 

Characteristically, gifted pupils can be 
categorized. They possess certain qualities 
setting them apart from their peers, al- 
though they are much alike in their man- 
ifestations of growth. The divisive gap, so 
called, is best described as a verbal one. 

Since verbal aptitude is dominant in the 
gifted pupil, what techniques are teachers 
using to challenge, develop and stimulate 
this cognitive ability? Not only does the 
verbal ability call for identification and 
nurturing, but also a systematic plan must 
be carried out to satisfy the need. One 
way in which this need can be fulfilled 
is here described. 

The Latin word with its meaning is pre- 
sented. The pupils, using the base word 
and the dictionary, along with knowledge 
of prefixes and suffixes, can work inde- 
pendently in vocabulary building. Employ- 
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ing the various derivatives in sentences and 
identifying the part of speech are added 
challenges whereby grammar and _ word- 
building are related functionally. 

The following is a partial listing made by 
a talented group of seventh-grade pupils. 
The Latin word was given, and its mean- 
ing explained and discussed. Each pupil 
chose three words and used the class dic- 
tionary along with an unabridged one. 

1. femina: feminine, femininity, feminism, 
feminize. 2. agricola: agriculture, agricul- 
turally, agriculturist. 3. aqua: aquatic, 
aquarium, aquamarine, aqueous, aqua- 
plane, aquatint, aqueduct. 4. deus: deify, 
deific, deification, deistic, deity, deicide, 
deiform, deism. 5. provincia: province, pro- 
vincial, provincialism, provinciality. 

6. linea: line, linear, lineage, lineal, line- 
ate, lineation, delineate. 7. materia: ma- 
terial, immaterial, materialism, material- 
istic, materialist, materiality, materialize. 
8. persona: . person, personal, personage, 
personality, personable, personalize, per- 
sonify, personification, impersonate. 9. 
schola: scholium, scholarly, scholar, scho- 
lastic, scholarship, scholasticism. 10. filius: 
filial, filiation, affiliate, affiliation. 11. for- 
tuna: fortune, unfortunate, fortunate. 12. 
lingua: linguist, lingual, linguistic, bi-lin- 
gual, mono-lingual, linguate, tri-lingual, 
linguiform. 

Each day, new root words, including 
verbs, adjectives and nouns, were added to 
the listing, and the derivatives were 
formed, identified according to syntax and 
used in a meaningful sentence. The pupils 
were vitally interested in the project which 
they called ‘‘Breaking the Word Barrier.”’ 


SISTER JOSEPHINE, CSJ 
Boston College 


VOCABULARY MASTERY 


SINCE THE TEACHER encounters’ constant 
changes in the reactions of her students to 
her personality, enthusiasm and methods, 
she must of necessity invent various de- 
vices to meet the occasional demand for 
the novel and unexpected. One phase of 
language learning which frequently taxes 
the teacher’s ingenuity is vocabulary 
mastery. 

In my own experience I have found this 
plan effective. English words are printed 
on large flash cards, about sixteen by four- 
teen inches, each word in a different color, 
to catch the eye and attention more readily. 
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When the class convenes, we first have a 
“warming-up” exercise (group recitation) 
before dividing into two sections. Each side 
has a dux or princeps, who is at the same 
time a scorekeeper. He may select what- 
ever students he wants on his side. If he 
has been alert to each one’s ability as dis- 
played before organizing, he will know 
whom to choose. Sometimes friendship 
rather than scholarship is the criterion, and 
at times the sides are not evenly balanced. 
It has happened, however, that the weaker 
side has accepted the challenge and takea 
the lead, much to the opponents’ chagrin. 
It is interesting to note the names the stu- 
dents choose for their sides. Wide and var- 
ious is the range; here are a few: Ameri- 
cani vs. Romani, Equites vs. Senatores, Vic- 
tores vs. Invincibiles, Aquilae vs. Fortes, 
Aquilae vs. Accipitres. 

Now for the recitation. A student reads 
the English word as it is given on the 
ecard, then pronounces the corresponding 
Latin word. If an error is made, I say 
nothing; we keep going. The student who 
has noticed the error corrects it when his 
turn arrives. Those who failed to make 
a correction have that failure’ scored 
against them. Daily error scores are kept 
until Friday, when each student is given 
an opportunity to redeem himself, not only 
when his turn comes, but at any time. 
This practice calls for alertness and creates 
a lively recitation. Whichever side has the 
smaller number of errors wins. 

What do I expect of the student? At first 
the Latin word only. Then, as soon as we 
meet additions in the text, we give, for 
example, the three genders of the adjec- 
tive, the case which a preposition governs, 
the genitive singular and the gender of the 
noun, and the principal parts of the verb. 
Not only that, but I may have indicated 
on the card a specific case for a specific 
noun or pronoun, e.g., the nominative and 
accusative cases of a neuter noun. For a 
third-declension noun I may call for the 
dative and the ablative singular, for dif- 
ferentiation of -i and -e. Since verbs are 
very important, I frequently ask for the 
future tense to impress upon the students 
the -e- or -ie- of the third and fourth con- 
jugations. Another important form is the 
third person plural of the perfect indica- 
tive; after much drill, the student can read- 
ily form monuerunt, manserunt, viderunt, 
etc. 

If a word readily lends itself to a phrase 
or a quotation, we also indicate this fact 
on the card. For example, when we have 
the word tempus, we ask for ‘‘without prep- 


aration” (ex tempore) or “for the time 
being” (pro tempore). Here can be in- 
serted a thought or a challenge, such as 
the quotation from Cicero: O tempora, O 
mores. Though they are only first-year stu- 
dents, the better ones will profit by having 
been exposed to the words of a great 
orator. 

An interesting anecdote relative to the 
matter in hand, or a derivative, helps not 
only to break the monotony but also to fix 
the word in the memory. Random examples 
of what I have in mind are Caesar's laconic 
Veni, vidi, vici, which aids in time of doubt 
to master the first person singular of the 
perfect indicative, or Dr. Waldo Sweet's 
name for those exceptional nouns of the 
first declension that are masculine, poeta, 
pirata, agricola, incola, nauta: the PAIN 
nouns. 


Sister TERESINA, FSPA 
Cathedral High School 
Superior, Wisconsin 


AN EXPERIMENT IN LATIN I 


AN EXPERIMENTAL COURSE worked out by Mrs. 
Z. Gilbert, District Coordinator and Chair- 
man of FL at our Sewanhaka High School 
gave me an opportunity to test some new 
techniques of teaching beginning Latin. 

The students selected for this experiment 
were mostly seniors in their second year of 
Spanish. We started out with 17 pupils, but 
after a few weeks 4 of them dropped be- 
cause of a heavy schedule. Of the remain- 
ing 13, 11 passed the final examination (a 
few of them were in the high eighties). 

The aims of this course were: to see if 
Latin I could be taught in half a year; to 
observe how this group of students would 
react to the experiment; to analyze what 
they had in common with other high school 
students of Latin; to record their likes and 
dislikes; to determine at what pace teach- 
ing and learning could proceed. 

The course started in February, and to 
avoid the re-scheduling of other subjects 
we set the ninth period aside for it. This 
was definitely not a happy choice, because 
students and teacher are generally tired 
at 2:30 p.m. and because quite a few 
good students selected for this experiment 
had extracurricular activities such as radio- 
work, shows, concerts, rehearsals, etc., 
scheduled for the same hour. As a result 
there was quite a bit of justified cutting, 
with the problem of having some good stu- 
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dents fall behind or of reviewing rather 
intensively topics already presented. I would 
therefore recommend that this course be 
scheduled much earlier in the day, prefer- 
ably in the morning. 

With reference to ‘‘students’ likes and dis- 
likes,’ the consensus seemed generally fa- 
vorable, although most of them thought too 
much work was crowded into the half year 
allotted. They enjoyed and profited, they 
said, from the study of word derivation, 
linguistic comparisons and contrasts, Ro- 
man culture and its contributions to west- 
ern civilization. They preferred Latin to 
English translation, games and competition. 
They were more interested in seeing gram- 
mar as functional than as formal study. 

I do not mean to be presumptuous when 
I say that we, the teachers of Latin, should 
try our best to develop functional tech- 
niques and procedures, instead of using the 
teacher of English as a scapegoat for our 
own shortcomings. If I had to teach Latin 
I A, B again, this is what I would try to 
cover: the first three declensions (4th and 
5th for recognition only); the two groups 
of adjectives, and the comparative and su- 
perlative of adjectives; comparative and 
superlative forms of the adverbs; the pro- 
nouns is, hic, ille, ipse, qui, quis; indicative 
active and passive of the four conjugations 
plus sum and possum; complementary in- 
finitive; participial constructions and abla- 
tive absolute; main uses of the accusative 
and ablative especially with prepositions. 

I would not “cram” a few topics in the 
last two weeks just to finish the course. 
The last 2-3 weeks have to be set aside 
for a complete review of an accelerated 
course like this one. 

Everything considered, I should say that 
this experimental course was a_ successful 
one. 

Enrico APPIERTO 


Floral Park, Long Island 


LATIN TEACHERS IN THE NEWS 


Teaching Tools (Winter, 1960) carries an 
illustrated article called ‘‘The Whole Pic- 
ture” by Elizabeth Kelhofer of Chillicothe, 
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Ohio. Teachers of beginning Latin will 
surely be interested in this account of 
dramatizing the Latin verbs and nouns by 
means of color and a flannel-board. The 
pupils were thus able to fiz, at an early 
stage of learning Latin, the significant mor- 
phemes, and to apply the method as they 
progressed. A clear and practical demon- 
stration. 


THe Herald-News reported the trip 
made to the Illinois Classical Conference 
last spring by some 30 Latin students. Their 
teachers, Lula Margetis and William Ken- 
nedy, conducted with their help a class- 
room demonstration of the structural ap- 
proach to beginning Latin. Joliet Town- 
ship High School was using Sweet's Latin, 
A Structural Approach in the first three 
semesters. “Both local instructors said they 
feel the structural approach is a significant 
advance over traditional methods of teach- 
ing Latin because of its emphasis upon 
sentence patterns of the Latin language.”’ 


Srupents or Leone McDermott at South Di- 
vision High School in Milwaukee noted the 
omission of Calliope in a poem on the 
Muses printed in the Chicago Tribune’s 
famous ‘‘Line O’ Type or Two.”’ A note to 
the columnist elicited a second poem in- 
cluding Calliope and rebuking the first poet. 
Miss McDermott’s letter noting that 
“Errare humanum est” but that the Trib 
was quick to correct mistakes, made a 
columnar postscript to the affair. 


IN AN ARTICLE appearing in the Indiana 
Teacher (May, 1960) Dorothea Blue reports 
that in Indiana “there are still more pupils 
enrolled in Latin than in all other languages 


combined.” 
MF 


A GROANER 


This sprang “fully armed, from the head 
of my 11th grade Vergil class” (C. P. 
Twichell, Choate School, Wallingford, Conn.). 


“Aegro cur Dido afflicta est amore?”’ 


Answer: “Quod nupta erat Sychaeo tristi.”’ 
or “Quod uxor erat Sychaei tristis.”’ 
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PEPOIKILMENA ZOIA 


IN A RECENT ISSUE Of CJ (56 [1960] 79-83) 
Michael C. J. Putnam publishes a de- 
lightful article entitled “‘Throna and 
Sappho 1.1.’’ I am pleased that in it 
Mr. Putnam agrees with me and Pro- 
fessor George M. Bolling! that, in 
Greek epic and early lyric poetry, epi- 
thets in -thronos, applied to feminine 
beings, are compounds of throna, not 
of thronos, and refer to figures woven 
into garments. It is interesting also that 
Mr. Putnam, using the frequently-cited 
scholium on Theocritus 2.59, empha- 
sizes the connotation of ‘‘charms,”’ 
‘*magic objects’’ for the throna on the 
garment of Aphrodite implied in Sap- 
pho’s hymn. 

I would venture to make a further 
suggestion, dealing with but one small 
portion of Mr. Putnam’s paper. 

In the scholium on the Theocritus 
passage, four explanations of the ob- 
scure word throna are offered. These 
are: that it is a Cypriote word for 
garments adorned with woven-in flow- 
ers; that among the Aetolians it de- 
notes magic or harmful herbs and 
drugs; that in Homer it means ‘roses 
springing up from the ground”’; and that 


it is a Thessalian word for pepoikilména . 


zoia. Putnam rejects the ‘‘roses’’ ex- 
planation as folk-etymology — although 
it actually seems to be merely a vari- 
ant of the ‘‘flowers on garments’’ defi- 
nition. He translates pepoikilmena zoia 
as ‘‘variegated objects,’’ and says that 
‘*since it seems to refer to animate ob- 
jects,”’ this meaning ‘‘can hardly be 
called into service here’ (p. 80). Ac- 
cordingly, he regards the ‘‘charms”’ as 
appearing ‘‘perhaps in the form of flow- 
ers’’ (p. 82). I believe, however, that 
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pepoikilména zdia should rather be 
translated as ‘“‘figures of living crea- 
tures woven into garments,’’ and that 
they, too, would have a place upon 
Aphrodite’s dress. 

Hesychius defines throna (s.v.) as 
‘“‘flowers’’ (danthe:) — but also as ta ek 
chro-mato-n poikilmata, which could 
denote abstract designs or the figures 
of animals and men. In the same lexi- 
con poikilon himation (s.v.) is defined 
as zo‘graphe-ton—a definition which 
might or might not be significant in 
this connection. It is well known that 
figures of flowers, animals, birds, hu- 
man beings and mythological person- 
ages, sometimes called collectively 
daidala, are spoken of in Greek litera- 
ture or portrayed in Greek art as 
adorning the garments of female di- 
vinities. We may recall, e.g., the fig- 
ures on tne peplos offered to Athena 
at Athens.2 Whether the ‘‘double pur- 
ple web’’ which Helen was weaving 
in Iliad 3. 125-27 was a votive robe for 
Aphrodite or not, we do not know; 
but she was weaving into it figures of 
Greeks and Trojans fighting in battle. 
The wording of the passage bears sim- 
ilarities to that in ‘Iliad 22. 440-41, 
where Andromache weaves throna into 
her ‘‘double purple web.”’ 

A Geometric amphora from Thebes 
shows Artemis with a large fish woven 
into the lower part of her dress.* The 
garment of a statue of the same god- 
dess at Prinia was adorned with the 
figures of animals.4 On the Francois 
vase, elaborate bands of figures of men 
and animals reach high up on the pep- 
los of one of the Moerae, and the gar- 
ments of Hera, Artemis, Urania and 
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one of the Horae show similar bands 
of human‘and animal figures. The fa- 
mous marble drapery offered to Des- 
poina at Lycosura has a border depict- 
ing eleven dancing. women, each 
wearing an animal mask.° Interesting- 
ly, an early sixth-century terra cotta 
relief from Aegina shows a young deer 
on the garment of Aphrodite herself. 
There come to mind also various rep- 
resentations from Crete, associated 
with the Minoan goddess — not only the 
votive garments figured with elaborate 
floral designs, but also stucco frag- 
ments depicting a robe adorned with 
the figures of sphinxes, griffins and 
swallows.7 

The Theocritus scholium, as we have 
seen, suggests a possible Cypriote or 
Thessalian origin for the word throna. 
One might conjecture that the more 
common daidala may have been a 


synonym. At any rate, a remark by 


Wace*® is noteworthy: ‘‘The greatest 
weavers in Greek tradition were the 
Cypriotes Akesas and Helikon.’’ The 
art of weaving garments with elaborate 
figures seems to have been very old. 
It is found at least as early as the 
Eighteenth Dynasty in Egypt, and was 
known all over the ancient East.” Cy- 
prus, of course, would be a natural 
intermediary between the culture of 
the East and that of the Aegean 
islands, Greece and also, perhaps, 
Thessaly. It would be interesting if the 
word throna should prove to be of 
Cypro-Minoan origin, and to have some 
connection with the flamboyant gar- 
ments portrayed in Crete. Be that as 
it may, it would seem entirely appro- 
priate for the garments of Aphrodite 
to be adorned with thréna which de- 
rived from Cyprus, her “birthplace” 
and one of the chief seats of her 
worship. 

I believe, then, that all the meanings 
of thréna suggested by the scholium 


on Theocritus 2. 59 are pertinent to Mr. 
Putnam’s discussion, and that figures 
of human beings and of animals, as 


well as of flowers, may be thought of 


as appearing on the garments of 
Aphrodite, as of other goddesses. Such 
figures were probably first associated 
with the garments of nature and fertil- 
ity goddesses who were considered to 
have dominion over all living things, 
and then later extended to other divine 
or mythological beings. Aphrodite, of 
course, was from remote antiquity a 
nature and fertility goddess — particu- 
larly in Eastern Greek lands. 

As for the magical associations of 
the figures, I believe that both the 
scholiast on Theocritus and Mr. Put- 
nam are correct, and that, in early 
times, at least, the figures may have 
been thought of as, or at least rep- 
resentative of, the ‘‘charms’’ by means 
of which the goddess concerned exer- 
cised her powers over living things, for 
good or for evil. Today more and more 
scholars seem to be turning to the point 
of view that in primitive or archaic art, 
ornament is seldom just ornament — 
that, in more cases than we had sup- 
posed, designs have a symbolical, rit- 
ualistic, or mystical significance over 
and beyond their obvious aesthetic 
function. In the case of Aphrodite, we 
should of course assume that the 
‘“‘charms”’ would often be love charms. 
If this is so, surely human figures on 
the garments of Aphrodite would be at 
least as appropriate and efficacious as 
would representations of flowers! 

It may be interesting, in conclusion, to 
note that striking borders of archaizing 
animals, birds, flowers, or even human 
figures are often found today on Greek 
textiles— not those imported from 
Hollywood or Paris, but those obvious- 
ly of native design—and that some- 
times the woman who sells the fabrics 
will say that the figures are “‘lucky.”’ I 
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myself possess a dress, made of cloth 
purchased in Greece, which boasts a 
wide band of authentic-looking Rhodi- 
an stags marching sedately around the 
hem. I am sure, however, that these 
throna have no connection with Aphro- 
dite, nor with (forgive me!) a mythical 
“stag line’’! 


B. LAWLER 
State University of lowa 
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ODYSSEY 11. 57-58 


ELpENor, how did you come under the 
misty dark? 

You got here quicker on foot than I 
with my black ship. 


The latest English critic, D. L. Page, 
The Homeric Odyssey (Oxford, 1955) 
pp. 45-46, does not like these lines. This 
is an attempt to vindicate them with- 
out necessarily denying the validity of 
his inference that Book 11 is a later 
addition to an existing poem. 

The author of a Necyia must make 
his audience realize the full magnitude 
of what his hero has done in winning 
through to the land of the dead without 
dying. He can do this most simply by 
depicting the amazement of the dead 


when a living man appears among 
them. ‘‘Homer’’ does this in the dia- 
logue between Odysseus and his moth- 
er. Line 57 recurs there, suitably modi- 
fied, as line 155: the poet continues, 
“being alive? It is hard for living men 
to see these things for themselves,”’ 
and hints at the difficulty of the voyage 
(157-59). 

But in the Elpenor incident the poet 
makes his point in a bolder way. He 
confronts Odysseus with a man whom 
he left, as he thought, alive, but who 
has found the quicker way to Hades. 
For the full effect of this confrontation 
the audience must have been told how 
and when Elpenor died. This is the 
technical reason for the narrative in 
Book 10. 551-60. 

Page analyzes this narrative in de- 
tail and finds it uncomfortably placed 
in its context. But an oral poem is not 
composed for detailed analysis. We 
may learn from analysis how the poet 
went to work. But we ought not to 
blame him for roughnesses only re- 
vealed by such analysis. 

We ought not, therefore, to ask 
whether the narrative in Book 10 is 
spoken from Odysseus’ later knowl- 
edge. Only in Book 11 does it become 
clear that it was, and lines 52-54, 


For not yet had he been buried under the 
broad-wayed earth; 

For his body in the hall of Circe we were 
leaving 

Unwept and unburied, since other labor was 
hastening us, 


do not disprove this. For their sense is 
not that ‘‘we knew that he was dead 
but nevertheless left him unburied be- 
cause other business was pressing,”’ 
but that ‘“‘other business was pressing 
(sc. and so we did not notice his ab- 
sence), and therefore in fact we left 
him unburied.”’ 

There is, then, no reason why the 
words ‘‘How did you come under the 
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misty dark?’’ should not be just a 
simple question. But they have also an 
overtone of sorrow and amazement. 

Poés is not a common interrogative 
in Homer. It occurs only 22 times in 
the Iliad and 21 in the Odyssey, if the 
repetition in 3. 22 is only counted once. 
It is probably not without significance 
that 4 of the occurrences in the Iliad 
are in Book 10, and 5 of those in the 
Odyssey in Book 11. The use of pods 
“to express astonishment o: doubt’’ 
(LSJ®, pos, I. 1. a.) is, however, par- 
alleled in Odyssey 10.64, when Aeolus 
says to Odysseus on his unfortunate 
return, ‘‘How did you come, Odysseus? 
What evil fate assailed you?”’ The first 
question is roughly equivalent to 
‘‘What! You here again? I thought I’d 
got rid of you.”’ 

Line 57 may then mean ‘‘What! Are 
you come beneath the misty dark?’’; 
and the next line shows that this mean- 
ing is present. For “You got here 
quicker on foot than I with my black 
ship’? is an early example-of a well 
known general type, the pathetic hu- 
morous epigram on the dead. The point 
of the ‘‘mild joke,’’ as Robert Graves 
justly calls it in Homer’s Daughter 
(London, 1955) p. 203, lies in its contrast 
between two ways of getting to the 
land of the dead: death is a quicker 
route than any taken by a hero. 

Behind this line, as, perhaps, behind 
a good many Homeric lines, may lie 
an old poetic riddle. In this case the 
riddle is something like ‘‘To what far 
country over the sea may a man get 
more quickly on foot than by ship?”’ 
Odysseus and the poet’s audience re- 
alize that he has in fact reached the 
land of the dead because the conditions 
of the riddle have been fulfilled. Once 
again the hero’s’ achievement is 
emphasized. 

The joke, of course, survived in later 
literature. Aristophanes uses it in the 


Frogs, 171-77 and 116-36, simply for 
comic effect. But here in the Odyssey 
it retains its emotional and poetic force. 
For jesting is often used to relieve the 
tension of an intvlerable emotion and 
at the same time io heighten its effect. 


JCHN PINSENT 


University of Liverpool 


HORACE, CARMINA 1. 7 


IN RECENT YEARS American scholars 
have found new fruitfulness in the 
time-honorea type of criticism known 
as explication de texte, especially in 
connection with the more profound Lat- 
in poets, such as Vergil and Horace. 
And this is just what one would expect; 
for if a work of art appeals to feeling 
and imagination, it can be adequately 
appreciated only through the heart and 
the imagination. To be sure, there is 
danger of overdoing the imaginative 
interpretation, but perhaps it is more 
dangerous to overdo the so-called sci- 
entific approach. 
Examination of the 


symbolism in 
some of the Odes of Horace has shown 
that they have dimensions that escape 
the casual reader;! and probably much 
of their significance is lost to us who 


cannot know the whole world of 
Horace’s Rome. But it is necessary 
for us to bring to the reading of the 
Odes all that we can possibly know 
of Horace himself and the world in 
which he lived. For one thing, we must 
constantly bear in mind his own Ca- 
reer. In his youth, as a student of 20 
in Athens, he was a firm believer in 
the old pre-Marian Republic. The year 
44 seemed the realization of the cher- 
ished hopes of the young conservative. 
Brutus was to restore the state, as his 
famous ancestor had established it in 
days of yore; and many were the 
young idealists who, like Horace, real- 
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ly believed that such a restoration was 
possible. They were ready to die for 
their conviction. 

The battle of Philippi was, at least 
for Horace, an eye-opener. Desirable 
as the Old Republic was, it was also 
a thing of the past; and there can be 
no going back. Horace accepted re- 
ality with the amnesty offered by the 
victor, but only with a wistful, if pas- 
sive, yearning for what might have 
been. So when we read relicta non bene 
parmula (2.7.10) we know that it 
means Horace acknowledges his weak- 
ness in giving up the struggle for his 
ideals; but he also acknowledges the 
necessity. A world rent asunder by 
civil strife was no longer meet even 
for the restricted democracy that had 
been Rome. The citizenry had gone 
mad, and the gods were punishing 
them by abandoning them to the con- 
sequences of their own folly. Such feel- 
ings find expression, e.g., in the Six- 
teenth Epode. The social upheavals of 
the changing order are the inspiration 
for the Fourth Epode, where Old Rome, 
typified by Otho, is scorned by the 
upstart representing the New Rome. 
Perhaps also the damsel of Epode 8 
is a figure for the new social milieu: 
she is rich, self-centered, immoral and 
vain of her own culture. 
the political 


As the years passed, 
situation gradually became better de- 


fined, and Horace matured and mel- 
lowed somewhat in his attitude toward 
the new order. The citizens were still 
foolishly and sinfully bent on destroy- 
ing their state (Epode 7), but Horace 
is more concerned with curing them 
of their folly, and urges them to cease 
from strife and accept the peace of the 
new order, for better or for worse. We 
are free to assume that during this 
period the doctrine of aurea mediocri- 
tas acquired for Horace new and deep- 
er significance. 


In his third stage, we find the poet 
reconciled to the New Rome of Augus- 
tus. To be sure, the Old Republic was 
still a beautiful ideal, but the Repub- 
lic of Octavian was also good; perhaps 
even better, considering the changed 
times, than the old one. Such is the 
meaning of the Sixteenth Ode of Book 
One. The Old Order is the mother of 
the New, the mater pulchra, than whom 
the New Order, the filia, is pulchrior. 
Augustan Rome was reviled in the ear- 
lier Epodes; and Horace now does not 
ask forgiveness, but urges the filia 
to desist from her wrath, for fear of 
dire consequences. Failure to observe 
that this ode carries the same message 
as the Seventh Epoce has caused ed- 
itors no end of trouvle, fruitlessly try- 
ing to identify the filia as a real per- 
son, apparently insulted in verses that 
cannot be found among Horace’s works. 
Fair indeed was Gracchan Rome; but 
Augustan Rome is even fairer. Horace 
acknowledges this gracefully without 
being untrue to his own earlier and 
sincere views. 

Another avenue to the understanding 
of the works of a g poet, when pos- 
sible, is through his own expressed 
views of the poetic art. When we read 
Poe we are haunted by the essay ‘‘The 
Poetic Principle’; and we carry the 
‘‘Preface to Lyrical Ballads’’ into the 
reading of Wordsworth. So it is not 
only meet and right but almost un- 
avoidable that we bear in mind the 
doctrines of the Ars Poetica as we read 
Horace. Despite Porphyrio’s note to 
the effect that the Ars is taken from 
Neoptolemus of Paros,? it is hard for 
me to believe that an intelligent, well- 
read, experienced and mature poet in 
his mid-fifties could possibly compile 
such a work without incorporating in 
it his own ideas, experience, convic- 
tions and prejudices. 

Horace begins with an analogy be- 
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tween poetry and painting, which is 

intended to impress upon us that the 

same canons of artistic unity and con- 

cinnity are applicable to both (23): 

Denique sit quodvis, simplex dumtaxat et 
unum. 

In drama, he tells us, the style must 

be suited to the character; but he goes 

on to suggest that there is something 

more than mere concinnity and charm 

(99-100) : 

Non satis est pulchra esse poemata; dulcia 
sunto, 

Et, quocumque volunt, animum auditoris 
agunto. 

Later, in lines 123-27, the principles 

underlying symbolism are even more 

strongly hinted: 


Sit Medea ferox invictaque, flebilis Ino, 
Perfidus Ixion, Io vaga, tristis Orestes. 


Si quid inexpertum scaenae committis et 


audes 
Personam formare novam, servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet. 


Here, of course, he is talking immedi- 
ately of characters in a drama, and how 
they are to be presented. But there is 
the implication that it works the other 
way, too: as if he were saying, “Si 


” 


quaeris ferocem, sit Medea... . 
A prime virtue of Homer, says 
Horace, is that he sticks to the point, 
eliminating what is familiar, obvious, 
or for any other reason unnecessary 
(148-49): 
Semper ad eventum festinat et in medias res 
Non secus ac notas auditorem rapit... . 
And finally, the great function of the 
poet is to teach a lesson. A poem may 
be utilitarian or charming; and the 
best poetry is that which combines 
both (333-34): 
Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poetae, 


Aut simul et iucunda et idonea dicere 
vitae, 


and again, in 343-45: 


Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci, 
Lectorem delectando pariterque monendo. 

So we can derive four cardinal prin- 
ciples of poetry from the Ars Poetica: 
(1) unity and concinnity (simplex et 
unum); (2) imagery and symbolism 
(dulce); (3) sticking to the point (ad 
eventum); (4) the lesson (utile). 

More than one of the Odes has 
puzzled critics, from Porphyrio to the 
present; and some editors have even 
thought that what appears as one ode 
in our texts is really the head of one 
and the tail of another stuck together, 
like the mythical monster in the paint- 
ing Horace imagines at the beginning 
of the Ars. A good example of this is 
Carmina 1. 3.* The canon of unity warns 
us that each part of the poem is to 
be interpreted in the light of the whole, 
for the whole is more than the sum 
of the parts. The purpose or goal (even- 
tum) of the Third Ode is the doctrine 
(utile): man’s surquedry continues to 
arouse divine wrath and to bring pun- 
ishment — a doctrine as old as Aeschy- 
lus. Vergil’s voyage is merely the most 
recent example of the same kind of 
defiance illustrated by the myths cited. 
The lesson suggests that Horace might 
have heard of the Jewish doctrine of 
the Fall of Man. Nor is this conjecture 
impossible: there were many Jews in 
Rome, and the Septuagint had been 
available for two centuries. Not only 
the Messianic Eclogue but the over-all 
structure of the Aeneid in its spiritual 
affinity with the Hexateuch hint that 
the Jewish Scriptures were not unknown 
to Vergil. It seems a priori unlikely 
that two such inquiring minds as those 
of Vergil and Horace could have failed 
to dip into the Septuagint. Perhaps they 
had read it together and discussed it. 
If so, there is a special reason for in- 
corporating the doctrine of the Fall of 
Man in this ode addressed to Vergil. 

The Seventh Ode of Book One has 
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presented a like problem. Even in an- 
tiquity* scholars of less insight than 
Porphyrio or Bentley were troubled by 
its apparent lack of unity, and noted 
an ‘‘abrupt’”’ break at line 15. But it 
is of course unnecessary to assume 
either a lacuna or a conjuncture, or to 
emend the text. The train of thought is 
clear: ‘‘Tibur is the place I love; you, 
Plancus, are wise to settle down there 
and enjoy your retirement with a flagon 
of wine. Teucer also drank wine, when 
he urged his men to trust to his lead- 
ership and the gods.”’ 

L. Munatius Plancus has been given 
the reputation of a turncoat by history, 
probably unjustly: he had served as 
legate under Caesar in 54, was prae- 
fectus urbi in 46, and governor of Gallia 
Comata in 44-43. Upon the death of 
Caesar, he allied himself with Cicero’s 
party; we may remember that when 
he was in Rome, 46-45, Cicero was ap- 


parently a supporter of Caesar. We, 
who know the Philippics, understand 
that the speeches of Cicero in 46-45 


are not quite sincere; but Plancus 
knew nothing of the Philippics, while 
he was away in Gaul. Then in 44 An- 
tony set himself up as successor to 
Caesar; and Plancus, when he returned 
to Rome in the closing days of 43, 
looked to Antony for the continuation 
of Caesar’s party. By the time the 
breach between Antony and Octavian 
became open, in the year 32, it was 
evident that Octavian, not Antony, was 
the political heir of Caesar, and Plan- 
cus attached himself to Octavian. So 
it seems that Plancus remained loyal 
to the principles of Caesarianism to the 
end. From his consulship in 42 to his 
censorship in 22, Plancus seems not to 
have held any public office. In 27 he 
proposed the resolution in the Senate 
which conferred the title Augustus 
upon Octavian, but otherwise he does 
not appear in public life. Horace was 


justified in assuming that Plancus had 
retired definitely. 

Naturally there is no analogy between 
Plancus in peaceful retirement and 
Teucer, unjustly driven away by his 
father and active in public affairs to 
the end of his life. Teucer, we shall 
see, has quite another significance in 
this ode. 

The clue to both the dulce and the 
utile in the Seventh Ode lies in line 28: 
certus enim promisit Apollo, apparent- 
ly an innocent remark, but really an 
intentional echo of Odes 1. 2. 32, augur 
Apollo. All the divinities mentioned in 
the Second Ode have a personal con- 
nection with the greatness of Rome, 
except Apollo. Vesta is the patroness 
of Rome and in particular of Rhea Sil- 
via the Vestal virgin; Venus was the 
mother of Aeneas, Mars the father of 
Romulus-Quirinus; and Jupiter, as fa- 
ther of both Venus and Mars was the 
grandfather of the two founders of the 
Roman race. As for Mercury, he was 
patron of commerce, hence of the 
equestrian order, the mainstay of Au- 
gustus’ regime. Apollo stands alone: 
he is present as the augur or vates, 
who foresaw all this, the symbol of 
the essential unity and purposefulness 
of history, and of its culmination in 
Augustus.*® So likewise in the Seventh 
Ode, Apollo is the prophet who foretold 
Teucer and the New Salamis. The com- 
parison is now evident: Teucer is a 
figure for Augustus, not for Plancus; 
New Salamis represents the New 
Rome. 

The lesson, the utile, of this Seventh 
Ode, then, is that Plancus — and every- 
body else — ought to put his faith in Au- 
gustus, as of old the sailors put their 
faith in Teucer. Plancus is wise, says 
Horace, on three counts: (1) to settle 
down in Tibur; (2) to enjoy retirement 
from public life (for wine is Horace’s 
favorite symbol for relaxation and free- 
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dom from worry); and (3) to place his 
confidence in Augustus and the new 
order which he represents. 


Ripon College 


| To cite only a single example, K. J. Reck- 
ford’s study, ‘‘The Eagle and the Tree (Horace, 
Odes 4. 4),’’ CJ 56 (1960) 23-28. 


2In quem librum congessit praecepta Neopto- 
lemi toi Parianoii de arte poetica non quidem 
omnia sed eminentissima. Perhaps Porphyrio in- 
tended non quidem omnia to refer to the prae- 
cepta of Horace rather than those of Neoptolemus. 

8 Thoroughly and penetratingly discussed by 
P. J. Elder, ‘Horace, Carm. 1.3,’’ AJP 73 (1952) 
140-58. 

+The dutiful Porphyrio reports: hanc oden 
quidam putant aliam esse, sed eadem est. 


5In this interpretation, Carm. 1.2 foreshadows 
that three-dimensional view of history known as 
figura, discussed by Erich Auerbach, Archivum 
Romanicum 22, p. 436 and Mimesis, passim. If 
we accept Auerbach's remark (Mimesis, p. 65) 
that figura is repugnant to the classical view- 
point, this may be taken as further evidence of 
Jewish influence on Horace; but I think Auer- 
bach's statement is too categorical. 


THOUGHT-PROGRESSION 
IN HORACE, CARMINA 1.5 


In HIs FirtH Ope Horace brings togeth- 
er two distinct, though not unrelated 
progressions of thought.! one 
moves forward from the first stanza to 
the fourth, the other contrariwise from 
the fourth to the first. What unifies the 
poem is their interpenetration in the 
middle stanzas. 

To demonstrate negatively the cru- 
cial réle of stanzas 2 and 3 let us sup- 
pose for the moment that only the 
first four-and-one-half and the last 
three-and-one-half lines of the ode have 
been transmitted. Had they come to 
our notice as part of a collection of 
Fragmenta Horatiana, it is unlikely 
that most of us would have sensed any 
connection at all between the interro- 
gation into the identity of the slender 
youth who in seclusion under the most 


Sipney P. Goopricu 


pleasurably fragrant circumstances 
courts his demure golden-haired be- 
loved, 
Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa 
perfusus liquidis urget odoribus 


grato, Pyrrha, sub antro? 
cui flauam religas comam, 


simplex munditiis? 


and the ostensibly autobiographical 
verses in which the poet tells of having 
dedicated his damp garments to Nep- 
tune — 
me tabula sacer 
uotiua paries indicat uuida 
suspendisse potenti 
uestimenta maris deo 
—a gesture traditionally performed by 
survivors of a shipwreck. 

Furthermore it is highly dubious that 
perusal of the former without knowl- 
edge of the lines which immediately 
follow (or of the rather blunt comments 
of Porphyrio and Ps.-Acro) would 
have been attended by a lurking sus- 
picion that Pyrrha is other than what 
she seems to be. In the complete 
poem, however, the favorably connotive 
words simplex munditiis — observe Hor- 
ace’s well-timed utilization of shock- 
treatment, a noteworthy feature also 
in others of his poems? — are followed 
at once by a sudden revelatory out- 
cry: ‘“‘Alas! how often will he bewail 
your shifted loyalty and the unfavor- 
able shift of divine favor. .. .’’% 

For the present, as is indicated in 
stanza 3,4 the youth continues to con- 
sort with his ‘‘golden’’ Pyrrha in the 
belief that she is one to whom his love 
will always be welcome and from 
whose favors he may continue to de- 
rive enjoyment indefinitely. However, 
whereas in the first stanza he was de- 
scribed as ‘‘slender,’’ ‘‘bedewed with 
liquid odours’’ (John Milton’s transla- 
tions), in the third he is called ‘‘gul- 
lible’’ and ‘‘ignorant’’—if these (my 
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own translations) be not too strong a 
rendering for credulus (9) and nescius 
(11).4 

Thanks to the interposition of the 
middle stanzas, Horace’s readers are 
deceived no longer. They can assent 
to the generalizing observation, car- 
ried over by enjambement from the 
third stanza into the fourth, that 
wretchedness is the lot of those upon 
whom Pyrrha ‘“‘shines’’ untested. 

Now the sense of the poem’s closing 
lines becomes manifest. Whereas in 
isolation they would perforce have 
been taken quite literally as the utter- 
ance of a person who had narrowly 
escaped death at sea, in the context 
of the complete poem their import is 
recognized as metaphorical: the peril 
from which the poet has been de- 
livered with divine aid is not an actual 
shipwreck, but a stormy and dis- 
astrous love-affair.6 That his beloved 


was Pyrrha herself is nowhere stated 
explicitly — just as there is no explicit 
indication of Horace’s amorous involve- 


ment. But both are: implied in the 
bringing together of the forward 
thought-progression about the delights 
and dangers of a liaison with Pyrrha 
and what is now recognizable as a 
retrospective sequence of thought con- 
cerning the poet’s personal experiences, 
a sequence which draws the reader far- 
ther and farther back into the poem. 
Thus the emphatic me of 13 by virtue 
of its juxtaposition to miseri, quibus/ 
intemptata nites signals both a com- 
parison and a contrast. ‘‘I too courted 
you, Pyrrha,’’ Horace is saying, in 
effect. ‘‘As a shining sea lures novice 
voyagers, so your delusive glow lured 
us, those wretches and me.7? But I who 
learned the truth to my discomfiture 
am disturbed no longer: with the aid 
of the gods I have emerged unbroken 
from the shipwreck of my love.”’ 
Further detail concerning Horace’s 


onetime discomfiture may be gleaned 
from the middle stanzas of the poem; 
for there Pyrrha aurea is likened to a 
deceptive breeze (aura fallax), readily 
transfigurable into a violent sea-squall.* 
But the imagery of wind and wave 
was brought in originally to reinforce 
the shocking disclosure that Pyrrha, 
despite first impressions, was actually 
fickle and untrustworthy” and, in ad- 
dition, to illustrate vividly the tor- 
ments which awaited the unsuspicious 
puer gracilis. As a result we are led 
to surmise that when Horace cries out, 
‘‘Alas! how often... ,’’ he is doing 
more than prophesy that a nameless 
young man’s present joy will soon give 
way to dolor: he is crying out in an- 
guish over his own past sufferings, 
consequence of his own youthful na- 
iveté. It is as though the verbs in the 
future and present tenses were dis- 
guised imperfects and pluperfects, the 
third-person-singular masked the first, 
“now”? meant ‘“‘then’’ or ‘‘once upon 
a time.’’ It is as though the original 
Latin of his outcry were to be read — 
however unmetrically — as follows: 


heu quotiens fidem 


mutatosque deos flebam et aspera 
nigris aequora uentis 
emirabar insolens, 


qui olim te fructus eram credulus aurea, 
qui semper uacuam, semper amabilem 

speraueram, nescius aurae 

fallacis.10 

If Horace and his successor (or suc- 
cessors) are then more or less iden- 
tifiable, the opening lines of the poem 
become doubly ironic. In the forward 
thought-progression the sudden shock 
of heu quotiens fidem .. . belies all the 
atmosphere of innocence hitherto as- 
sociated with the portrayal ‘of the 
amorous youth and ‘‘unaffectedly’’ 
beautiful Pyrrha.!! But a more subtle 
irony is discerned by the reader who 
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has traced back the implications of 
the, pivotal miseri, quibus ... and 
the purportedly autobiographic final 
verses. Thus the original question, 
‘‘Who is your lover, Pyrrha?’’, is trans- 
formed not only into ‘‘Who (what a 
fool!) is your blithely unsuspecting 
victim?’’ but also into ‘‘Who is the 
latest in a series of young men whom 
you have victimized—among whom 
even I must be counted?’’!2 


Donatp Norman LEvIN 
Mount Holyoke College 


1H. L. Tracy's excellent article, “*Thought- 
Sequence in the Ode,"’ Studies in Honour of Gil- 
bert Norwood, Phoenix Suppl. I (Toronto, 1952) 
pp. 203-13, contains, unfortunately, only passing 
mention (p. 210) of Carm. 1. 5. 


2Cf. the discussion of abrupt transitions (pp. 
155 ff.) in H. Toll’s ‘‘Unity in the Odes of 
Horace,’’ Phoenix 9 (1955) 153-69. 

3So I have translated, somewhat expansively, 
heu quotiens fidem/ mutatosque deos flebit. On 
verbal economy and other stylistic excellences of 
Carm. 1.5 see J. W. Mackail, ‘“‘A Lesson on an 
Ode of Horace,"’ CR 35 (1921) 2-7. 


4Although the discrepancy between the im- 
agined and the real is basic to the poem, I can- 
not accept the neat schematization (‘‘Wirklich- 
keit’’ predominates in stanzas 1 and 3, ‘‘Allegorie”’ 
in stanzas 2 and 4) which T. Zielinski, Philologus 
60 (1901) 2, claims to find there. Easily discern- 
ible, on the other hand, in the forward movement 
from stanza to stanza is a clear-cut temporal 
alternation: present— future — present — past. 


5 That these adjectives, in combination with 
insolens (final word of the preceding stanza) con- 
tribute a pejorative shading even to the normal- 
ly inoffensive term gracilis is pointed out by L. T. 
Wellein, CB 33 (1956) 27. R. Marcellino, ‘‘Pro- 
pertius and Horace: Quis multa gracilis,’’ CJ 50 
(1955) 321-25, detecting possible invidious allusions 
to Propertius (with whom he provisionally identi- 
fies the puer of Horace’s ode), suggests that 
gracilis should perhaps be translated as ‘‘skinny”’ 
(p. 321), perfusus (likewise pejoratively intended) 
not as ‘“‘bedewed,"’ but as ‘‘drenched"’ or ‘‘bathed’”’ 
(p. 323). 

6 The erotic implications of the poet’s having 
dedicated his ‘“‘dank and dropping weeds’’ (Mil- 
ton’s expressive rendering of uuida .. . uesti- 
menta) to a potent sea-deity would be even 
further enhanced if Zielinski (above, note 4) pp. 
2-3, who reads deae rather than deo at the close 
of line 16, were right in arguing that the deity in 
question was not Neptune—so the scholiasts had 
assumed on the basis of the received reading — 


but 2 very Venus marina to whom the retired 
love-yoet (or poet-lover)- of Carm. 3.26 be- 
queathed his ‘“‘weapons”’ and his lyre. Concerning 
the relationship between the latter poem and 
Carm. 1.5 (on which see also the ninth Kiessling- 
Heinze edition of Horace’s Odes and Epodes 
[Berlin, 1958] pp. 361 ff. and W. Wili, Horaz und 
die augusteische Kultur [Basel, 1948] p. 182) I 
shall have occasion to speak again elsewhere. 


7 That a nautical image is intended even in in- 
temptata nites seems to be the consensus of 
modern scholarly opinion. 


8 Note the deliberate word-play of aurae (11) 
against aurea (9) and the contrast of both with 
nigris . . . uentis (7), which in turn interlocks 
with the latently oxymoric combination aspera 
. . . @equora (6-7). E. I. Robson, ‘‘On the Meta- 
phor in Horace, Od. i. 5,’" CR 14 (1900) 414, ad- 
vances the novel theory that allusion here to 
goldenness in an erotic context into which tem- 
pestuous seas are likewise introduced betokens 
the Platonic distinction (to which Lucian in sev- 
eral of his works also pays heed) between 
“heavenly’’ Aphrodite and her ‘“‘vulgar’’ name- 
sake. But what of the Golden Aphrodite of Homer 
(see V. Ussani’s note on line 9 of the Horatian 
ode, Le Liriche di Orazio (Turin, 1922-1923}) or 
that Golden Aphrodite associated by Mimnermus 
(fr. 1, Diehl) with ‘‘clandestine love and honeyed 
gifts and the bedchamber?"’ 

® Cf. Ps.-Acro (commentary on line 6) who cites 
the Virgilian counterpart of “‘la donna é@ mobile” 
(uarium et mutabile semper/ femina, Aen. 4. 569- 
70). The equation between woman and the change- 
able sea goes back at least to Semonides of Am- 
orgos (fr. 7. 37-42, Diehl, cited by Ussani [ above, 
note 8] in a note on the Horatian passage). 

10 Wellein, firmly of the opinion that irony, 
achieved through effective use of contrast, is the 
keynote of the poem, points out that Horace's 
choice of words in the second and third stanzas 
(he is thinking particularly of insolens, credulus, 
nescius; cf. above, note 5) can hardly be termed 
that of a detached observer. ‘‘The poet may wish 
us to think that he now stands free,’’ Wellein con- 
tinves, ‘‘but the very violence of his immediate 
reaction makes his position suspect."’ One could 
add (see the discussion below) that what may 
have been only a suspicion when the middle 
stanzas were first read receives powerful cor- 
roboration once the poem has been examined in 
its entirety. 

11 Note that the Scholia Parisina interpret sim- 
plex munditiis (‘‘plain in thy neatness"’ is Milt- 
on’s rendering) as naturali pulchritudine gaudens 
non extrinsecus adhibita. 

12 The overall effect of irony is strengthened by 
conscious employment of assonance and by de- 
liberate creation of verbal and syntactical am- 
biguities (see above, notes 5 and 8) as well as 
through the maintenance of the extended wind- 
and-sea metaphor. Pointing out that the notion of 
liquidity pervades the poem from beginning to 
end, Wellein (above, note 5) p. 26, who cites 
aequora (7), uuida (14), maris (16), directs at- 
tention likewise to perfusus (consider again Mar- 
cellino’s proposed rendering, above, note 5) li- 
quidis . . . odoribus (2) and even to flebit (6). 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
A NEW EDITOR FOR 
THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


THe Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation at the Annual Meeting in 1960 
accepted with deep regret the resigna- 
tion of Norman T. Pratt, Jr. as Editor 
of The Classical Journal, to take effect 
at the end of the present academic 
year and the completion of Volume 56. 

Professor Pratt has been an active 
member of the Association since he 
moved into our territory in 1946 and 
in the exacting task of the editorship 
since 1956 has served us with great 
distinction in his vigorous, imagina- 
tive and progressive leadership. All 
readers of the Journal within and with- 
out our territory, all members of the 
Association— and especially those who 
have been associated with the editori- 
al and business aspects of its publica- 
tion— are tremendously impressed by 
its accomplishments and justly proud 
of the service which the Journal, under 
his guidance, has rendered to Classics 
teachers at all levels and to the Classics 
themselves. His departure is occasioned 
by increased demands on his time in 
the much expanded program which he 
directs in the Department of Classics 
at Indiana University, and by his wish 
to resume his scholarly writing, which 
has been restricted in recent years by 
his devotion to the editorship. The 
prestige of the Journal and the great 
increase in subscriptions show clearly 


that he well met the challenge of his 
task, and we sincerely hope that this 
has brought him some sense of reward 
beyond that in the power of the As- 
sociation to give. Your officers will be 
joined by all- members in grateful 
thanks for his service and in our best 
wishes to him in the tasks to which he 
can now devote more time. We know 
that in them, as in that which he now 
lays down, the gainer will always be 
the cause of the Classics. 

The Executive Committee takes great 
pleasure in announcing that W. RosBert 
Jones of The Ohio State University has 
accepted the position of Editor. A grad- 
uate of the University of Illinois in the 
days of W. A. Oldfather, Professor 
Jones has been on the staff of the 
Department of Classical Languages at 
The Ohio State University since 1940. 
A long-time member of the Associa- 
tion, he has on several occasions read 
papers at our meetings. He has served 
the Columbus Latin Club constantly, 
twice as President, and been active in 
the Ohio Classical Conference in many 
capacities, as Secretary-Treasurer for 
several years, on the Council and last 
year as Vice-President. In 1957-58 he 
was Visiting Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne, Australia under the 
Fulbright program, and has traveled 
widely in Europe, especially in Greece 
and Italy. A broad acquaintance among 
classicists and experience in editorial 
matters, in connection with etymologi- 
cal consultation for Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary, will be of great 
assistance to him in the position he 
now undertakes for the Association. We 
are fortunate to kave Professor Jones 
and pledge him all the assistance and 
support the Association can give. 


Executive Committee, 
Classical Association 

of the Middle West and South, 
Joun N. Houcu, President 


From Other Journals editor ROGER A. HORNSBY 


THIS SURVEY covers in general the last half 
of 1960. While showing the wide variety of 
journals which have something of interest 
for classicists, the survey also suggests that 
the need for informed scholars and critics 
to write for non-classical periodicals ever 
continues. Again let me thank those of you 
who have sent me notices of articles and 
encourage you to continue to do so. 


Bapian, E., “Ancient Alexandria,’’ History 


Today 10 (1960) 779-87. 


An interesting, well-written account of the 
history of Alexandria from its foundation 
until its decline under the Christians. The 
article particularly stresses the influence of 
the library and museum on ancient culture. 


“Socratic Paradox,”’ 
(1960) 289- 


BAMBROUGH, RENFORD, 
The Philosophical Quarterly 10 
300. 


Employing the understanding of the logic of 
philosophical paradox which has grown in 
the last few decades, the author comments 
on the Socratic paradox that no man does 
wrong willingly and that virtue is knowl- 
edge. According to Bambrough the conflict 
raging over the paradox arises largely be- 
cause of its great complexity and because of 
the scope of its consequences and ramifica- 
tions. 


BoucuHner, C., ‘“‘Juvenal, Horace and 
Sejanus,’ Modern Language Notes 75 (1960) 
545-50. 


Boughner argues that Ben Jonson in writing 
Sejanus did not slavishly copy Juvenal, 
Tacitus or Dio Cassius as sources. From 
Juvenal, the source treated in greatest de- 
tail, Jonson copied a few details and the 
mood of sardonic raillery. 


“A Latin Translation 
Review of Meta- 


BRUMBAUGH, ROBERT, 
of Plato’s Parmenides,” 
physics 14 (1960) 91-109. 
In this critical study of the Latin version 
of the first part of the Parmenides the 
author shows that the history of Plato’s text 
should be a topic of general interest to 
‘‘philosophers at large,’’ and what the Latin 
version of the dialogue suggests about that 
textual history. 


‘‘Who is the Pla- 
The New Scho- 


Curoust, ANTON-HERMANN, 
tonic Philosopher-King?”’, 
lasticism 34 (1960) 499-505. 


Starting from the assumption that Plato 
must have had some historical figure in 
mind when he described the philosopher- 
king, Chroust argues that it was Plato him- 
self. 


Drmock, G. E., Jr, ‘““The Death of Achil- 
leus,”’ Yale Review 50 (1960) 68-84. 


Opposing the standard interpretation of the 
Iliad that Achilles’ wrath is his “flaw’’ and 
that from Book 9 the punishment occurs, 
Dimock argues, quite interestingly, that 
honor is the fabric of Homeric society and 
that Achilles like Zeus holds the power of 
life and death. Agamemnon by withholding 
honor from Achilles in effect destroys honor 
and thus society. The response to this breach 
is the anger which is the way of the heroic 
world. Achilles’ anger indicates his regret 
of the fact that death, a nullification, is the 
only certainty in the world and that chil- 
dren are the only antidote for death. Para- 
doxically then, to live at all in the aware- 
ness of death, and thus to live with anger, 
can yield to an act of love as Achilles shows 
when he returns Hector’s body. 


Donerty, Kevin F., s.J., “Location of the 
Platonic Ideas,” The Review of Metaphysics 
14 (1960) 57-72. 


The author reconsiders the arguments for 
the view not generally held now that Plato's 
Ideas were immanent in the divine mind. 
Doherty argues that an exegesis of the text 
indicates a tendency towards archetypal im- 
manence in the mind and a ‘“‘paradeigmatic 
unity of the demiurgic act.'’ The author con- 
cludes by remarking that Plato’s thought 
does not admit of ‘‘absolute formularizing.”’ 
Interesting as this review of ideas not com- 
monly held today may be, the article suffers 
from an excessive use of jargon. 


“Hippocrates, the Father of 
(1960) 


Durry, JOHN, 
Medicine,’’ Carnegie Magazine 34 
339-43. 

A brief, interesting survey of the amount of 
information we have about Hippocrates and 
the writings attributed to him, as well as 
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some indication of their relevance today. 
Such an article would be useful as well as 
informative for those students thinking of 
medicine as a career. 

GREEN, Peter, ‘‘Imperial Caesar,” History 
Today 10 (1960) 678-85. 


A discussion of Caesar as destroyer of the 
Roman Republic and of the malign influence 
of Caesarism in subsequent history. 


HuLL, Denison B., ‘‘But Aesop Never Wrote 
a Thing,” Midway 4 (1960) 110-17. 


After a brief introduction pointing out that 
Aesop never wrote any fables but that others 
did, of whom Valerius Babrius was the best 
author and compiler, Hull then nicely trans- 
lates some of that gentleman's work. 


KaGan, Donan, ‘‘Timoleon’s Mission to Sic- 
ily and Its Background,’ The Historian 23 
(1960) 1-22. 


Reviews the political and economic situation 
at Corinth during Timoleon's life. Out of 
favor for twenty years with the ruling oli- 
garchy, the reasons for which are well ex- 
plained, Timoleon during the war in Sicily 
was recalled to squelch Carthage. Not only 
did he put down Carthage, rescue Syracuse 
and oppose the tyrants of Sicily, but he 
restored peace and order on that island to 
ensure trade for Corinth. But the year which 
saw the achievement of this patriot’s in- 
tentions also saw the end of Corinth as a 
free city. Excellent 


“Lucian and the Rhetoric of 
Southern Speech 


Kirk, JOHN W. 
the Second Century,’’ 
Journal 26 (1960) 70-80. 


An attempt to explain Lucian’s place in the 
history of rhetoric. Lucian, a Plato of the 
second century a.D., attacked the abuses of 
the Second Sophistic. The gist of the attack 
can be found in the Double Indictment and 
A Professor of Public Speaking which are 
quoted. 


KrYNINE, Paut D., “On the Antiquity of 
‘Sedimentation’ and Hydrology (with Some 
Moral Conclusions),’’ Bulletin of the Geo- 
logical Society of America 71 (1960) 1721-25. 


- The ancient Greek philosophers held very 
modern views on sedimentation. Democritus 
discovered shape-sorting of pebbles on 
beaches; Aristotle worked out the mechani- 
cal aspects of pebble abrasion; Plato pro- 
duced truly post-Huttonian descriptions of 
erosion and deposition around Athens, and 


he also brought forth the correct, pluvial 
theory for the origin of springs and rivers. 
The author suggests, too, that geologists 
might well look into the basic principles 
of Greek scientific thought as the physicists 
have. He further indicates the deficiencies 
of even good general histories of science in 
representing Greek thought. A useful and 
corrective article not only for geologists but 
classicists as well. 


‘‘Propertius Elegia 
(February, 


Locke, FREDERICK W., 
I. iii. 1-10," The Ezxplicator 18 
1960) No. 31 


In his analysis of the passage Locke indi- 
cates the pathos lying beneath the surface of 
the polished verses. The note points out that, 
by the nature of the inflectéd language, 
images and metaphors relevant to the poem 
can easily arise to form a ‘‘counterpoint to 
the body of the poem.” 


Luck, Emn, “The Role of the Large Land- 
holders in the Loss of Roman Gaul: A Case 
Study in the Decline of the Roman Empire 
in the West,” The American Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology 20 (1960) 89-98. 


A clear, well-written article which claims 
that Gaul was lost to the Visigoths largely 
through the fact that the landowners of the 
senatorial ‘class did not feel that their in- 
terests were seriously threatened by the 
small invasion of barbarians. They accepted 
the government's attitude of accommodation 
to the invaders, and though losing one-half 
to two-thirds of the arable land and one-half 
of their labor force, they thought such losses 
did not seriously jeopardize their way of 
life, for they retained their political and 
legal rights as well as their social status. 


MacKenprick, Paut, ‘‘The Classical Origins 
of Debate,’’ Central States Speech Journal 
12 (1960) 16-20. 

A witty, informative address before the An- 
nual Spring Forensic Banquet at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin on May 15, 1960. Briefly 
surveying ancient oratory from Homer to 
Seneca, MacKendrick points out the value of 
rhetorical exercises for the world of ‘‘active 
men,” with illustrations from the modern 
world. 


MacLennan, Hucn, “The Rout of the Classi- 
cal Tradition,” Horizon 3 (1960) 17-25. 

An essay on the failure of the tradition of 
humanistic education in the West. 


Meek, C. K., ‘“‘The Niger and the Classics: 
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The History of a Name,”’ Journal of African 
History 1 (1960) 1-17. 


Discusses the knowledge of the ancient 
authors (from Herodotus) about the Niger 
River. Points out that Nigeir and Nigeira, 
the words used by Ptolemy and meaning 
“river” and ‘‘the land of the people near 
the river,” are more accurate than Niger and 
Nigeria, which are of comparatively recent 
origin. The confusion seems to have oc- 
curred sometime before Martianus Capella. 


Metccs, Russet, ‘Lives of the Historians, I: 
Herodotus,” History 2 (1960) 145-59. 


An excellent, well-balanced essay on Herod- 
otus, his life and work. The evidence, as 
well as the judgments and criticism, is pre- 
sented fairly and pleasingly. Highly recom- 
mended as an introduction to the historian. 


NicHOoL, DonaLp, ‘‘The Parthenon,” History 
1 (1959) 20-36. 


A brief but intelligently written history of 
the Parthenon; with some illustrations. 


Onc, Water J., ‘‘Latin and the Social 
Fabric,” The Yale Review 50 (1960) 18-31. 


Father Ong attempts to place the teaching 
of Latin historically, pointing out that the 
old cries for and against Latin are not 
applicable today. Starting from the fact that 
no one has adequately described Latin from 
the sixth to the twentieth century in the 
light of sociology and modern linguistics, 
he shows how Latin became a “‘learned’”’ 
language used almost exclusively by men 
from the Middle Ages on. He is indebted to 
his own earlier work on the same theme 
cited in CJ 55 (1960) 358. 


Otts, Brooks, ‘‘Latin in the Schools,”’ Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education 35 
(1960) 343-47. 


An essay arguing for the retention and 
strengthening of Latin in secondary schools. 
Latin is needed as a ‘“‘primary or direct con- 
tact with the significant past of our culture”’ 
and as an opposition to the flatness of 
modernity. High school students who are in 
college preparatory classes ought to learn 
one modérn and one ancient language con- 
currently. He suggests that college prepara- 
tory students take a minimum of three years 
of Latin after having begun a modern lan- 
guage in elementary school; that Caesar be 
dropped in the Latin curriculum and Cicero, 
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Vergil, Ovid and Augustine, among others, 
be emphasized; that most contemporary 
textbooks be abandoned; and that the state- 
ment of the goal of Latin teaching be ex- 
emplified in the planning and practice of 
Latin teaching. 


Owens, J., ‘‘Aristotle on Categories,” The 
Review of Metaphysics 14 (1960) 73-90. 


A discussion showing the value of the Aris- 
totelian categories as useful and _ good, 
though incomplete for modern discussion. 


QUINN, KENNETH, ‘“‘Syntactical Ambiguity in 
Horace and Virgil,” AUMLA 14 (November, 
1960) 36-46. 


Syntactical ambiguity arises when there is 
an ambiguity of construction in which a 
syntactical unit may be linked with other 
units in more than one way (e.g., Hor. Odes 
1.1.3-6 and 3.30.6-14), when there is an 
ambiguity of case (Odes 1. 4. 5-8, Aen. 4. 296- 
99) and when the functions of the ablative 
give rise to compression and archaism. 
These three types are meant to be illustra- 
tive. All are used sparingly by the two 
authors in question to express something 
particularly difficult to say or to provide 
“intellectual satisfaction and verbal poetry, 
rather than emotional fulfillment.’’ An ex- 
cellent article. 


Sanpri-Wuirte, ALEx, ‘‘Battles Against Books,” 
The Personalist 41 (1960) 185-90. 


The first suppression of a book on record is 
the Senate’s burning the works of Titus La- 
bienus at the request of Octavian. Labienus 
subsequently committed suicide. The article 
then proceeds to recount a history of ban- 
ning and burning, including Nero who first 
burned the author as well as the book, the 
troubles the Middle Ages had with the Tal- 
mud, the Inquisition’s opposition to the Ref- 
ormation, and modern book burning. The 
reasons for such quaint practices, says the 
author, seem to have been economic and re- 
ligious. 


TURNER, Paut, ‘‘Pater and Apuleius,’’ Vic- 
torian Studies 3 (1960) 290-96. 


As illustrative of tne Victorian sensibility, 
the author interestingly compares Pater’s 
treatment of the story of Cupid and Psyche 
with that of Apuleius. He indicates how the 
changes Pater made were indicative not only 
of his taste but of his age. 
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B O O K R E V I E W S editor FRED W. HOUSEHOLDER, JR. 


The Singer of Tales, by ALsert B. Lorn. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1960. Pp. ix, 309. $6.75. 


THE SINGER of tales, whether he be a Myce- 
naean bard, such as we see in a Pylos fresco, 
or Homer, or Avdo Medhedovic, who is the 
central figure in Lord's book, or a con- 
temporary _Cretan or Cypriot bard, creates 
tales whose character, style and form are 
intimately connected with the oral art of 
singing tales. These singers may differ in 
genius, in the degree of maturity in their 
art, in their status as amateur or profes- 
sional virtuoso, but all are subject to cer- 
tain forces at work in oral story telling. 
The form of a tale sung by a bard differs 
from that which is the product of literature, 
created by the written word. To con- 
fuse these forms, which has been the story 
in large measure of the Homeric Question, 
is a natural propensity for us who have 
long been ingrained with literary modes 
of composition and criticism. It has led us 
to the labyrinth of the Homeric Question 
from which we are now beginning to ex- 
tricate ourselves by such new approaches 
as are vividly presented to us in The Singer 
of Tales. It will not only increase our 
understanding of the Homeric poems but 
also make us realize that the oral method 
of composition is one of the great achieve- 
ments of the human mind. 

This book is the result of field work and 
not of arm-chair scholarship. This is im- 
portant; for though many have accepted 
Parry’s conclusions, they still proceed to 
treat Homer not as the product of oral 
but—ever since Aristotle—of literary arti- 
fice. It is their privilege, for Homer is 
genius enough to fit into both camps. But 
for those interested in the creative process 
of poetry this book offers the first definitive 
treatment suggesting how, by analogy, Ho- 
meric poetry was created orally. As field 
work this book rates above all others as the 
best. On the basis of my own field work with 
the contemporary oral bards of Greece, I 
find Parry’s and Lord’s work the most ad- 
vanced and scientific in its methods and 
conclusions. They take nothing for granted 
and allow the results to speak for them- 
selves. The conclusions reached about the 
nature of the oral technique are destined to 


stand. I can say that despite the variations 
in the cultures, wherein the singer of tales 
in Greece today is largely influenced by 
the oral tradition of the Byzantine Akritan 
cycle, and the Jugoslav singer is influenced 
in addition by the Moslem tradition of heroic 
poetry, the conclusions of Lord in the first 
part of the book are sound and can serve 
as a solid basis for commencing the writing 
of a twentieth-century Poetics for Homer. 
His conclusions must be carefully borne 
in mind in writing new studies on Homer. 

These new studies must not be contami- 
nated by conceptions alien to the oral tech- 
nique of composition. One cannot mix con- 
cepts of originality and unity as employed 
in literary composition with those appropri- 
ate to the singer of tales. If this book 
achieves anything, it removes once and for 
all any notion that the oral technique of 
composition is static, cliché-bound, me- 
chanical. If anything, the oral tale is more 
living, spontaneous, a fresh creation with 
each occasion of story-telling. In oral poetry 
we have no archetypes even when the 
same singer is singing the same tale a day, 
a month or years later. The singer of tales 
is definitely not a memorizer but a re- 
creator. This is apparent in the formulae, 
many of which are not static but created 
by the singer on the basis of analogy with 
existing systems of traditional formulae; 
in the themes, which, though traditional, 
are variously organized by singers in com- 
plex groupings which they elongate or short- 
en, according to the time a singer has at 
his disposal and the maturity of his oral 
art. Thus individuality emerges in the ar- 
chitecture of the poem. The statements in 
this book about the singers’ methods of oral 
composition and the organization of their 
material, combined with the close analysis 
of their tales, show that there is no room 
in oral composition for a static mechanical 
art— which was the normal reaction to Par- 
ry’s work two decades ago. Lord has cleared 
up this misconception, and one of the most 
valuable contributions of his book lies in 
our seeing the enormous range for individ- 
uality in the singers of tales. This emerges 
clearly in his analysis of the techniques 
and the poems of the various singers who, 
though subject to traditional methods of 
composition, to traditional themes, all dis- 
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play an individuality which is the opposite 
to what we have been led to believe by 
our misconception of Parry’s work. 

The most valuable and substantial part 
of Lord’s book is part one, which consists 
of solid chapters on the singers; their per- 
formance and training; the formula; the 
theme; song and songs; writing and the 
oral traditions. In Homeric scholarship 
where facts are few and theories prolific, 
these chapters are refreshing. Here we en- 
ter into a laboratory where we find the 
largest body of facts useful for Homeric 
analogy ever collected. We have interviews 
with a varied group of Jugoslav singers, 
of whom the peer is Avdo Medhedovic. 
Though no Homer, he is the closest we will 
get to a singer who explains by analogy 
the facts we know about Homeric formulae 
and the organization of his tales. In these 
interviews we hear the story of the singers’ 
apprenticeship, how they go through the 
various stages until they emerge as finished 
performers. The chapters on the formula 


and theme are recommended as must read- 
ing for all teachers and students of Homer. 
Here we see what formulae and themes 
are, and how they enter into the creative 


process of oral composition. Lord, like Par- 
ry, has a knife-edge kind of mind which 
refuses to be satisfied with traditional uses 
of terms and concepts. In these two chapters 
we get into the heart of the formula and 
theme. We actually see how they are ma- 
nipulated by singers in their tales. The 
individuality of style seen in formulaic dic- 
tion gives us hope, according to Lord, for 
determining some day whether Homer com- 
posed the Odyssey as well as the Iliad. 
In the use of traditional themes we have 
even greater evidence for individuality in 
using traditional material. The comparative 
analysis of poems using the same themes 
shows differences in the architecture of 
songs. Some themes are syncopated, others 
are elongated through the technique of or- 
namentation, others are arranged in dif- 
ferent order. Thus different architectural 
arrangement of the same theme produces 
entirely different poems. 

The chapter on song and songs shows 
that there is no archetype in oral poetry. 
There is greater fluidity in oral than in 
written literature. Each song has a unique 
status within the tradition, for at each in- 
stance of recitation a poem is new even on 
the lips of the same singer, whether he 
has heard the tale from other oral bards 
or has used a written text as his source 
for the tale. The final chapter of part one 
makes a very important distinction which 
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must be kept in mind by Homeric scholars. 
The end of an oral tradition comes not 
from the introduction of writing but from 
singers memorizing fixed texts. The real 
singer of tales is a re-creator not a mem- 
orizer. The two cannot mix in the same 
singer. The singer who re-creates a story 
does not memorize it; he who memorizes 
a text is not a genuine oral bard. 

The second part of the book, called ‘‘The 
Application,” applies certain conclusions to 
Homer and medieval epic literature. In 
three chapters, Homer, the Odyssey, the 
Iliad, Lord gives us some fresh approaches 
to Homer. Though no attempt is made to 
give us a complete treatment of Homer as 
an oral poet, these chapters constitute trial- 
trenches of how to apply the knowledge 
gained from the Jugoslav material in the 
first part of the book. The most interesting 
of these is the discovery that a dictated 
version is fuller, more ornamented than the 
sung versions of the same poem. Once a 
singer learns to dictate his poem, by no 
means an easy thing, he can, with time 
on his side, elongate and better ornament 
his tale as he dictates it to a scribe. The 
dictated version by Avdo Medhedovie of The 
Wedding of Meho Smailagic, which runs 
about 12,000 verses, is proof of this. The 
fullness and the ornamentation of the Ho- 
meric poems convince Lord that Homer 
must have dictated toward the end of his 
life his version to a scribe. Lord had an- 
nounced this view in TAPA 84 (1953) 124- 
34. In this book he returns to it and finds 
in the dictation of Near Eastern epic poems 
a precedent for an orally dictated version 
by Homer. The chapters on the Odyssey 
and the Iliad are an analysis of certain 
repeated themes. Homer's use of certain 
selected themes repeated with variation 
shows a complicated pattern which only the 
maturity of the oral art and the virtuoso 
technique of Homer make possible. The fi- 
nal chapter is interesting for the trails that 
emanate from Parry’s and Lord's conclu- 
sions. Formulaic analysis shows that Beo- 
wulf and other Anglo-Saxon epics are oral 
in character. The Chanson de Roland and 
the literary versions of the Digenes Akritas 
epic, though they survive in literary texts, 
are actually based on antecedent oral texts. 
I have some reservations about Lord's con- 
clusions on the Akritan epic but shall pre- 
sent a discussion of them elsewhere. 

Certain implications for Homer follow 
from Lord’s book. Once it is realized that 
the oral style is not so rigid as to exclude 
individual use of a traditional technique, 
we are bound to re-examine the Homeric 
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poems for instances of it. This is a turn 
that Homeric studies are likely to take in 
the near future. The loss of other Mycenae- 
an or eighth-century epics does not on the 
surface give us the rich opportunities for 
determining individual style that Lord has 
found in the large body of Jugoslav mate- 
rial. But if, as I believe, the Hesiodic corpus, 
the Homeric Hymns, and the fragments of 
the Cyclic Epic are oral in character, as 
a formulaic analysis shows, we should dis- 
cover greater latitude for individuality and 
epichoric styles within the Greek oral tra- 
dition which the eighth and later centuries 
inherited from Mycenaean times. The se- 
cond consequence stems from Lord’s belief 
in a text orally dictated by Homer within 
his own life time. If this is true, our Ho- 
meric troubles are over, for then the Ho- 
meridae would be memorizers and not re- 
creators, and thus the probability is strong 
that we have a good text going back to 
Homer himself. But we run into trouble 
in the Pindar scholium to Nemean 2.2 
which gives evidence that the Homeridae 
were, like Lord’s bards, re-creators of Ho- 
meric material rather than memorizers. 
One of the charges made against them in 
the scholium is that they contaminated the 
Homeric poems. If this is so, we can never 
have in our text of Homer the ipsissima 
verba of Homer but only a re-creation of 
Homeric poems made by some re-creator 
Homerid. A compromise solution would be 
to make some of the Homeridae memoriz- 
ers of the dictated text of Homer and others 
re-creators of Homeric themes. Lord's sug- 
gestion of a dictated text within Homer's 
own lifetime cannot be proved or disproved 
but it is likely to attract many adherents 
who prefer tranquilizers to honest doubts. 

Perhaps the most important conclusion 
from Lord’s book is that it throws some 
light on the conflict between the analysts 
and the unitarians. As Lord observes, the 
methods of the analysts are the very ones 
discovered to be the methods by which oral 
poets work. Field work in oral literature 
corroborates the analytical methods of Ho- 
meric scholarship. Yet it also shows that 
one and the same poet uses these analytic 
methods in oral creation, thus making it 
possible to admit of a single poet but one 
who does not work with the originality and 
the methods which characterize written lit- 
erature. It is possible now in the light of 
oral poetry to believe in a single poet who 
works with analytical methods. 

Behind Lord’s book is a sense of magnif- 
icent fulfilment. The early death of Parry 
in 1935 caused consternation as to the ulti- 
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mate fate of his rich collection of Jugoslav 
material, consisting of over 12,500 texts and 
over 3,500 aluminum discs. However, the 
agathos daimon of Homeric scholarship 
brought Lord on the scene. He not only 
was Parry’s assistant while he made his 
collection, but he also richly supplemented 
it by three later trips to Jugoslavia (1937, 
1950, 1951), often recording the same singers 
and the same songs after a considerable 
lapse of time. No one other than Lord was in 
a position to bring Parry’s work to its con- 
clusion. Parry merely had begun the open- 
ing few pages of a book to be entitled, The 
Singer of Tales. Lord, starting de novo, car- 
ried on the project as a doctoral thesis at 
Harvard. He was wise, however, to postpone 
its publication until he had edited the first 
volume of the Parry-Lord collection and 
had ripened in his knowledge and under- 
standing of the Jugoslav oral tradition. He 
re-wrote his thesis with this ripe wisdom. 
Without this book and the publication of the 
first volume of Serbo-Croatian Heroic Songs. 
Homeric scholarship and comparative oral 
literature would have waited, perhaps in 
vain, for a scholar who was at home both in 
Homer and Jugoslav epic poetry. It is diffi- 
cult even in reading field notes for one to 
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get a full understanding of the situation. We 
are fortunate that Lord was present during 
the original recordings, knew the singers and 
supplemented the material later with ad- 
ditional trips. In writing The Singer of 
Tales he not only finished Parry’s impor- 
tant work but in doing the job so well he 
has shown himself to be not an epigonos 
of Parry, but truly a scholar who follows 
Parry with by no means unequal steps. 


JAMES A. NOTOPOULOS 
Trinity College 


The Catullan Revolution, by KENNETH QUINN. 
Melbourne University Press, 1959. Pp. 119. 27s. 


KENNETH QUINN disregards classical and 
Alexandrian Greek influences upon Catul- 
lus, in restricting himself to the question 
of what the Roman literary tradition had 
to offer Catullus when he began writing. 

We are informed that this tradition in- 
cluded three ‘‘streams’’: the epic-tragic, 
the comic-satiric and one ‘‘made up from 
epigram and the polymetric fragments.” 
From the comic-satiric stream came “a 
fresh directness and simplicity of lan- 
guage”; from the third stream “came a 
sense of exquisite form and the technique 
of making a ruthless selection of detail in 
order to suggest a story by a few touches, 
instead of telling it at length.” 

We are further informed that three “in- 
gredients’”’ went into ‘‘the re-shaping of tra- 
dition that produced the Catullan revolu- 
tion’’: the poet “becomes an independent 
personality who forces his personality into 
his poetry,” he “abandons the service of 
the community for a more esoteric, more 
purely poetic kind of poetry,” and his 
“unit becomes the short poem, intensely 
personal and structurally sophisticated.” 

According to Mr. Quinn, the Catullan 
revolution is also derivative in part from 
what he calls the Catullan experience, a 
love affair which combines amor and ami- 
citia and makes them identical. In this 
love affair the sensual partner became 
Catullus’ soul-mate, but the intellectuality 
of soul-mating proved to be as transitory 
and as subject to betrayal as the sensu- 
ality which was ordinarily the exclusive 
characteristic of such an affair. 

From Mr. Quinn’s observations we con- 
clude that, in re-shaping the Roman liter- 
ary tradition and giving linguistic expres- 
sion to his experience, Catullus made upon 
Latin poetry an impact similar to that 
made by T. S. Eliot upon contemporary 
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poetry. The ‘‘New Poetry” given shape by 
Catullus is seen as comparable to “our 
modern lyric poetry.” 

The 100-page essay remains concisely 
within the limits set for it. Therefore it 
would seem futile to ask why the Greek 
influence upon Catullus should not be com- 
pared with the French influence upon Eliot. 
Such an extension obviously belongs to an- 
other essay, one in which poem 66 would 
merit comment, above being listed as a 
long elegiac poem unsuccessful by Augus- 
tan standards. This other essay would pre- 
sumably attend to the apparently Hellen- 
istic features of the “epyllionic’’ and chiastic 
sequences in poems 64 and 68. Mr. Quinn 
dismisses poem 68 as a “rather unsatisfac- 
tory’’ poem. 

Minimizing the Greek influence upon neo- 
teric poetry is certainly a contribution to 
perspective. But other questions arise when 
Mr. Quinn refers to the Greek influence 
upon that Roman tradition which made its 
offering to Catullus as a poet. He says 
that “it is difficult to discern any obvious 
connection between the poetry with which 
Rome began and the poetry that was flour- 
ishing in the Hellenistic world other than 
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This new edition has been enriched by 
the addition of 70 pages of selections 
from Catullus, Cicero, Horace, Livy, 
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the link of contemporaneity,” that Livius 
Andronicus and Naevius worked in the old 
(i.e., classical) Greek forms of literature, 
that Plautus and Terence were outside 
the main stream of poetic tradition, and 
that to Ennius Alexandrianism may have 
seemed already an out-dated movement. 
These statements tend to contravene the 
following assertion: “The New Poetry was 
not . . . the abrupt recourse to alien 
importation, an attempt to transplant ex- 
otic tastes, that some assume. The amount 
of direct, unassimilated borrowing from 
Greek literature was a good deal less than 
took place, for example, at the time of the 
first great wave of Roman poetry in the 
second half of the third century s.c. In 
style, structure and, to a limited degree, 
subject matter also, the New Poetry was 
firmly rooted in Roman traditions.”’ At this 
point some topics require clarification; 
among them would be the specific amount 
of direct borrowing from Greek literature 
in both periods of Roman literature, as- 
similated borrowings, generic traditions, 
and the Roman tradition of gravitas (How 
firmly rooted in this was the New Poetry?). 

But, to be fair to Mr. Quinn, the fore- 
going has mainly, except for Plautus and 
Terence, to do with the epic-tragic stream 
of tradition, from which, in his analysis, 
Catullus accepts little that is offered. How- 
ever, the Catullan revolution here studied 
is in poetry, not particularly in lyric po- 
etry; and Catullus here “represents a fu- 
sion of the three streams of tradition that 
reached him.” Actually the essay says and 
proves little more than that Catullus spe- 
cialized in lyricism and, by defining a lyric 
tradition, herein differed radically from 
his predecessors. The Catullan Revolution 
is most valuable and most original when 
it analyzes this lyricism and proves it 
superior to that of the elegiac poets, who 
reflected Catullus’ talents but lacked ‘‘the 
Catullan experience.” 


Roy ARTHUR SWANSON 
University of Minnesota 


Atlas of the Classical World, edited by 
A. A. M. VAN DER HEYDEN and H. H. ScuLvarp. 
London: Nelson and Sons, 1959. Pp. 221. 73 
maps, 475 gravure plates. Index. $15.00. 


THIS MAGNIFICENT and invaluable book is the 
English edition of Atlas van der Antike 
Wereld, and is sister to the Atlas of the 
Bible and the Atlas of the Early Christian 
World. It is an atlas only by ‘‘generous 
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interpretation of the word” (Foreword, p. 5) 
for it consists of 73 maps, 475 photographs, 
several sets of line drawings, and a text of 
ca. 70,000 words, illustrating virtually every 
aspect of classical civilization. For this 
“generous interpretation” teachers and stu- 
dents of the Classics will be deeply grateful, 
for none other of such scope, beauty or 
scholarly authority exists. It will be from 
now on indefinitely a sine qua non for every 
library, departmental reading room, semi- 
nar, honors study room, or any other place 
where browsing or serious study is under- 
taken. That such a work can be offered at 
the incredibly low price of $15.00 should be 
a source of shame to American publishers 

Cooperating with the Editors are a large 
number of contributors, organizations and 
institutions (listed, p. 8) whose names are 
well worth reading, for they at least faintly 
suggest the vast work of coliecting, organ- 
izing, coordinating and editing which has 
gone into the making of this very remark- 
able publication. The infinite patience and 
wearisome details of dealing with nearly 
fifty organizations ranging from NATO and 
the Greek and Italian Air Forces to small 
city museums all over Europe and some 
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beyond it, the collection of the work of a 
dozen different scholars—all this cannot 
be fully appreciated even by those who 
use this Atlas unless they have experienced 
something like it themselves, but they will 
be aware of the generous devotion to ac- 
complishments which are designed to serve 
others. The indebtedness of the classical 
world to these men, women and organiza- 
tions is exceeded only by the labors of all 
those who made this book possible. 

No review of such a work can either 
adequately inform the public of the breadth 
of its scope or critically evaluate all de- 
tails. Every page will elicit admiration for 
the choice and presentation of the material. 
The relatively few strictures and omissions 
which will inevitably occur to some will 
differ with each individual reader, depend- 
ing on his own prejudices and preferences. 
The three types of materials are kept 
roughly in step with one another by the 
insertion of groups of 4 to 8 pages of photo- 
graphs and/or maps into a text which runs 
along intermittently and maintains close 
relationship by unobtrusive references to 
them. The only obvious improvement which 
could be made in this system would be 
notation at the foot of each page of text as 
to the page on which it is continued, for 
even though browsing among the interven- 
ing pages is well worth while, constant flip- 
ping is necessary for one who would follow 
the text continuously, and the modern prac- 
tice of omitting page numbers from those 
pages which are completely covered by a 
photograph some, including the reviewer, 
may dislike. 

The text is in three approximately equal 
parts: “From tribal state to civilized na- 
tion’ (Greece) and ‘‘Rome: from city to 
nation’’ by K. Sprey; “The heritage of 
classical culture’ (Literature by M. A. 
Schwartz; Art undesignated, but with addi- 
tions by W. T. McLeod). The whole is 
translated by Mary F. Hedlund. The first 
two are historical surveys (ca. 23,000 words 
apiece) sufficiently brief to avoid contro- 
versy or major differences of scholarly 
opinion which would be out of place in a 
book “not intended primarily for profes- 
sional scholars’’ (Foreword, p. 5), e.g., there 
is no discussion of Italy before 1000 B.c. 
and the traditional treatment of the Etrus- 
eans makes no allowance for the theories 
of Pallatino. On the other hand, a few de- 
tails occasionally obtrude which, if space 
was a consideration, may cause some won- 
der whether the degree of detail is as even 
as it first seems (e.g., “Mycenaean wanaz, 
king, not basileus, as basileus was rather 
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a local mayor,” p. 31; the space devoted 
{[p. 171] to the details of succession after 
the abdication of Diocletian). Occasionally 
some details seem to be tossed in without 
sufficient connection or, conversely, a seem- 
ingly important connection is omitted. It 
seems odd, for example, to find “the dan- 
gerous conspiracy of Catiline’’ suppressed, 
yet without any indication as to why it took 
place or any connection with the rivalry of 
Pompey and Caesar previously mentioned 
(p. 122). There is no suggestion of the 
Octavian-Cicero-Senate phase of the strug- 
gle after Caesar's death (p. 130). Such 
criticisms are made here, not to indicate 
serious drawbacks, but to suggest the prob- 
lems which brevity imposes upon an author 
and the caution with which a reader must 
approach so condensed a survey. But one 
rather serious matter of terminology will 
disturb readers accustomed to the conven- 
tional meaning of ‘Hellenism.’ The Con- 
tents divide the Greek period into four 
sections, of which the third is “The Classi- 
cal Period” and the fourth ‘“Hellenism’’; 
the latter deals entirely with Alexander, 
the Diadochi and the Hellenistic (so used) 
kingdoms and their culture. All the photo- 
graphs under the heading ‘‘Helienism’”’ (nos. 
208-28) illustrate the same period. It seems 
totally unwarranted to use “Hellenism” as 
though it could refer only to the hellenizing 
of orientals in the Hellenistic period, yet 
that such is the concept is proved by this 
remarkable sentence (p. 89, bottom right 
column): ‘Hellenism was once considered 
a decline from classical purity and gran- 
deur. This is certainly untrue. Hellenism 
was no decline but a change of milieu, of 
taste, and of manner of life,” etc. Yet two 
paragraphs earlier we find, “It is remark- 
able that this brilliant Hellenistic world 
contributed so little that was really new.”’ 
Evidently Hellenism is limited to the Hel- 
lenistic world! 

The essay on the Classical Heritage deals 
briefly with the highlights of human 
achievement; it does not pretend to be a 
history of literature. The skill with which 
the modern inheritance from the Greek 
and Roman points of view is delineated 
admirably emphasizes the wisdom of this 
approach. Nevertheless when five full col- 
umns are devoted to classical drama, it 
will come as a surprise to find no mention 
of Juvenal (Horace, under Lyric, ‘‘also 
wrote Satires”). Plutarch, although admit- 
tedly more influential in later times than 
Suetonius, hardly deserves a paragraph if 
Suetonius is to be omitted. Again, these are 
problems of condensation, but there are 


statements which will surprise some and 
cause, for example, Plautinists to yearn for 
documentation (p. 181): “The stage proper- 
ties were extremely simple: a tent for the 
spectators with a screen background. . . 
With these the leader of the troop ... trav- 
elled through the country. Plautus travelled 
in this manner with his fair tent.’’ Cannot 
simplification (not for professional scholars) 
be carried too far? 

The section on classical art is an excel- 
lent digest of material fraught with difficult 
problems. The non-professional reader will 
not be disturbed by oversimplified state- 
ments (e.g., “This scaena was absent from 
the earliest theatres,” legend to photograph 
no. 463, p. 182), but he will surely be con- 
fused by the description of what must be 
the entasis of Greek columns: “columns 
are curved in along their length’’ (p. 92). 
The Dutch edition is not available to the 
reviewer; hence it is difficult to know wheth- 
er this rather odd phraseology is the work 
of the author or the translator. Surely the 
pioneer work of Wickholt in Roman Art 
(p. 192, bottom, 2nd col.) is rather that of 
(Franz) Wickhoff. ‘“‘Aterii’’ may be suitable 
in Italian, but in an English text the spell- 
ing should be Tomb of the Haterii (p. 168, 
photo. no. 441). 

The 475 photographs are a superb collec- 
tion. Many are, of course, the traditional 
illustrations of various aspects of classical 
civilization; many others, however, espe- 
cially the air photographs, were taken ex- 
pressly for this volume. They contribute 
immeasurably to the appreciation of the 
rugged quality of the Greek land and sea- 
scape, the twisted coastlines, the narrow 
valleys and towering, if not lofty, moun- 
tains, an important aspect of Greek history, 
and one that is expressed much better 
through this medium than through words. 
Closer air views contrast with long shots, 
and the close-up of rocks lying on Attic soil 
is an effective coup delivered on the very 
first page of the text! On a few distant 
views (eg., Tiryns, p. 27) reconstruction 
of ancient building is superimposed. Con- 
trasting photographs (eg., two sites of 
Falerii, p. 101) are particularly effective; 
centuriation (pp. 162-63), still visible in air 
views, well illustrates how modern tech- 
niques can contribute to visual understand- 
ing of ancient methods. The breadth of 
selection can best be appreciated by a com- 
plete listing of the 27 headings under which 
they are grouped: Greece: The Land, Min- 
oan Civilization, Views of City-states, Per- 
sian Wars, Gods and Men, Daily Life, Reli- 
gious Places, Architecture and Sculpture 
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and Pottery (three pages only, but these are, 
of course, profusely illustrated throughout 
other categories), Sport, Hellenism; Rome: 
Etruria, Early Rome, Punic Wars and War- 
fare, Limes, Trade and Transport, Navy, 
Imperial Portraiture and Sculpture, Views 
of Rome (including two fine views of the 
model in the Museo della Civilta Romana), 
Religion, Government, Cities, Daily Life, 
Trades, Crafts, Agriculture and Hunting, 
Bread and Circuses, Death and Burial, Ar- 
chitecture; Theatres of both Greece and 
Rome. In addition there are a number of 
line drawings illustrating development of 
pottery shapes, statuary stance, temple plans, 
the Roman house, etc. To employ a mod- 
ern journalistic term to do justice to the 
use of this modern technique: the photo 
coverage is soundly selected and tremen- 
dously effective. 

The maps: Here is the real meat of this 
volume. Many are the usual historical maps 
found in any history or text book, but there 
are many more of very unusual, semi- 
historical, cultural or even literary nature. 
All are drawn in pastels, up to six colors, 
and rigidly restricted to the topic illus- 
trated (the city of Rome does not even 
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appear on the map illustrating assignment 
of citizens to the tribes, other than the four 
city tribes). The following list will show 
clearly how generous is the interpretation 
of the wond “atlas,” even among maps: 
Hellenic Cults and Areas of Religious and 
Mythological Significance; Buildings, Ex- 
tant and Lost in Whole Mediterranean Area; 
Hellenization of Cities in Hellenistic Period; 
Etruscan Empire with Evidences of Trade; 
Enemies of Rome; Tribal Assignments of 
Italian and Provincial Citizens; Army and 
Fleet Assignments; Origin and Place of 
Burial of Selected Legionaries; Origin of 
Emperors; Origin of Authors; Centuriation; 
Transport of Animals for Games; Legal 
Influences in the Modern World. It is these 
maps, as well as the many conventional 
ones, all carefully drawn and profusely but 
clearly supplemented by superimposed leg- 
ends of readable explanation, that make this 
atlas such an outstanding volume. The 
Editors have shied away, perhaps too 
much, from the familiar military maps 
(the Persian, Peloponnesian and Punic 
Wars are illustrated broadly, and there is 
also a special map each for Alexander, 
Caesar and Octavian). There are no battle 
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maps (except for three small inserts with 
elementary tactical detail for Marathon, 
Thermopylae and Plataea). 

Paradoxically, the one great fault of this 
atlas is that there is not a single good map 
of Greece or Italy! The only map that 
includes any physiographic features, other 
than a minimum of rivers, is the first one, 
of Greece and Asia Minor, and even this 
contains a limited number of place names, 
and contour colors are at large intervals. 
There is no such map at all for Italy or 
any other part of the ancient world. Un- 
doubtedly the Editors did not wish to dupli- 
cate the material of Kiepert’s Atlas Anti- 
quus, but the Kiepert kind of map will be 
sorely missed by those who expect this to 
be an atlas of limited as well as generous 
interpretation. Thus, ironically, the photo- 
graphs must be depended upon to create a 
visual picture of the ancient world; the 
maps will not. One may regret the passing 
of the old fashioned political and physio- 
graphical map, without withholding praise 
of the many informative and valuable sub- 
ject maps. 

The 23-page Index will be well-thumbed, 
for it will guide the reader to every men- 
tion of a place, person, building, or literary 
work, in text, photographs, or maps. A 
half-dozen spot checks failed to uncover 
any serious omissions; few misprints mar 
the Index as a whole, e.g., Satricon (q.v.) 
of Petronius; Choephorole (s.v. Oresteia). 

In summary, if, as is bound to be the 
case in a book of omnibus purpose and 
value, every reader will find omissions or 
subordinations which offend his taste or 
scale of values, he will also find that in 
text, photographs and maps, there is so 
much he could not have dared expect or 
hope for, that the balance of credit will 
always remain with the Editors. They have 
succeeded, as nearly as is humanly possible, 
to meet all needs and have most certainly 
earned the solid thanks of all classicists 
for their beautiful, usable and invaluable 
publication. It is neither ancient nor mod- 
ern lack of modesty that led them to cite 
against the title page ktémd t’es aet and 
Monumentum aere perennius. 


Joun N. Houcu 


University of Colorado 


The Sense of History in Greek and Shake- 
spearean Drama, by Tom F. Driver. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. 
viii, 231. $5.00. 


Mr. Driver, a Methodist minister, is Assistant 
Professor of Christian Theology at Union 
Theological Seminary, where he teaches 
courses in religious literature; he is also 
dramatic critic for The Christian Century. 
He has written an excellent book, in which 
he seeks to show how the dramatist’s treat- 
ment of history rests on his sense — “‘con- 
ception” is perhaps too large a claim — of 
time. He starts with Collingwood’s theory 
that “‘The history of thought, and there- 
fore all history, is the re-enactment of past 
thought in the historian’s own mind” (quot- 
ed p. 11). If, as Mr. Driver points out, we 
“broaden the idea of re-enactment to in- 
clude not only imaginative rethinking but 
also the re-doing of the event, we are in 
the realm of drama” (p. 11). History here 
is obviously not opposed to literature, as 
fact to fiction, for both are concerned not 
simply with the scientist's what and how, 
but with why, with motive. “The drama- 
tist,”" Mr. Driver says, “is thus allied with 
the historian, as over against the natural 
scientist in his intention to present human 
events in their dual aspects of objective 
occurrence and volitional action” (p. 12). 
Both dramatist and historian have to select 
and arrange events in a sequence. Both 
are thus involved with the problem of time 
—is time “creative or destructive, objective 
or subjective, constant or fluid, important or 
only casual’’ (p. 15)? Mr. Driver distin- 
guishes between what he calls the ‘“‘commu- 
nal setting” of time, that is, the reality of 
social existence, and the ‘‘cosmic setting” of 
time, the arena in which history takes place 
(p. 17). The Greeks, he argues (p. 20), tend 
to absorb time into the cosmos in such a 
way as to make it ‘‘a function of cosmic 
space, rather than a different order of reali- 
ty.” It becomes for them part of the pattern 
of permanent principles whose operation 
they sought to define. We see this attitude 
expressed, at one extreme, in the Greek 
philosophical preference for metaphysics 
over physics, on the ground that nature 
is at best a rudely rhythmic mutability; at 
the other extreme we have the historian 
Thucydides, whose notion of his work as 
a “possession forever” rests on the premise 
that the nature of man will remain the 
same. Thucydides sees no redemptive or 
progressive pattern in history. Both views 
of time are cyclic. 

Mr. Driver argues that Greek drama is 
not alien to the general movement of Greek 
thought: Greek dramatic movement goes 
from event to knowledge, from the temporal 
to the non-temporal, and makes a persistent 
attempt to move from the world gf be- 
coming to the world of being. j 
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He prepares for his analysis of particular 
plays by distinguishing the Greek concept 
of time from the Hebraic; and he sum- 
marizes the work of eminent authorities 
on the topic with succinctness together with 
illuminations of his own that show imagi- 
native scholarship at its best. There is a 
brief chapter on “The Problem of Dra- 
matic Form,” which to me was the one 
weak point in the work, but it is a weak- 
ness that derives more from the nebulous 
abstruseness of the subject than from de- 
ficiencies in the author. Fortunately he does 
not linger long in this esthetic waste land, 
but moves to his treatment of particular 
plays: of the four Greek plays he treats 
he writes (p. 203): “In The Persians the 
movement is from the historical events of 
Xerxes’ expedition against the Greeks to a 
statement of the law of hybris. In the 
Oresteia the theme of the curse upon the 
house and Orestes’ mission as deliverer 
gives way to the enunciation and celebra- 
tion of Athenian justice. In the Oedipus 
Tyrannus a skillful arrangement of present 
and past time is used to demonstrate the 
inviolable dike» of the gods. The Alcestis 
shifts from a situation in which time is a 
prison to one in which divine power brings 
release.” 

The Shakespearean view, Mr. Driver ar- 
gues, grows out of the Judaeo-Christian 
culture: here the movement is from knowl- 
edge to event, or rather from knowledge 
to event to knowledge. He writes of the 
four parallel Shakespearean plays: “In 
Richard III all the action tends toward a 
final day of judgment in which a climactic 
battle reveals the former evil in all its 
horror and vindicates the good. In Hamlet 
the ambiguities and imperatives of a situ- 
ation where moral action is demanded are 
resolved in a firial denouement which provi- 
dentially fulfills the original demand, al- 
though not according to previous expecta- 
tion and not without great cost. Macbeth 
reveals the immoral as, among other 
things, an attempt to usurp time and con- 
trol the future, the play representing a 
war between sin and that beneficent power 
which ultimately controls history. The Win- 
ter’s Tale also focuses upon sin, demon- 
strating it to be the act of a violent will 
over which reconciliation triumphs through 
grace and the fullness of time. In every 
case, the problems arise in the course of 
historical existence and the conclusion is 
a return to orderly succession in the state.” 

I could not justly summarize the suc- 
cession of brilliant insights, or the grasp 
of whole plays, that Mr. Driver offers the 
reader. He has read widely among the 
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ROMAN LIFE AND TIME SERIES 
Anderson, P. L. With the Eagles 3.50 
Anderson, P. L. A Slave 
of Catiline . 

Anderson, P. L. For Freedom 
and for Gaul 

Anderson, P. L. Swords in the 
North 

Anderson, P. L. Pugnax the 

Gladiator 

~ Vol. Church, A. J. Roman Life in 

the Days of Cicero 
Vol. Davis, W. S. A Day in Old 
Rome 

Vol Wells, R. F. On Land and 
Sea with Caesar 

Vol. Church, A. J. Lucius. 
Adventures of a Roman Boy 

Vol. Lamprey, L. Children of 
Ancient Gaul 

Vol. Wells, R. F. With Caesar's 
Legions 

Vol. Donauer, F. Swords Against 
Carthage 
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(Reviewed below) 
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Ancient Rome 
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Se Davis, W. S. A Day in 
Old Athens 
Mayer, A. |., Jr. Olympiad 


Judson, Harry Pratt. 
CAESAR’S ARMY 


Most high school librarians and Latin 
teachers have often wished for a single 
volume which would act as an illustrated 
companion to Caesar’s RES MILI- 
TARIAE. While there is a fairly large 
body of works to assist in the teaching 
of the other Latin classics, illustrating 
the social and political and literary life 
of ancient Rome, there is a compara- 
tive dearth of material directly bearing 
on the military affairs of Caesar. For a 
discussion of the composition of the 
Roman army there is so little material 
in English readily available and con- 
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veniently arranged that it is a pleasure 
to learn that Harry Pratt Judson’s 
CAESAR’S ARMY, long out of print 
and difficult to find, is being reprinted. 
For years many of the Latin teachers 
in our Congregation have used this book 
with profit. Its wealth of detailed in- 
formation about army life, equipment, 
supplies, logistics, formations, maneu- 
vers, sieges, fortifications, is of par- 
ticular value to teachers who wish 
to supplement often meager text book 
annotations. At the same time, it is 
easily within the grasp of the high 
school student who seeks for a clearer 
understanding of the campaigns which 
were conducted by Julius Caesar. 

Not only are there clear and concise 
definitions of terms used by Caesar, but 
frequently there are illustrations to ac- 
company the definition. What otherwise 
might remain a cloudy concept is clari- 
fied and concretized by this book, which 
might well be called “The Companion to 
Caesar's COMMENTARIES.” Surely 
one of the most attractive portions of 
the book to teacher and student alike 
is the maps. A plentiful collection of 
maps of various campaigns, clearly 
marked, provides visual aids of the first 
importance. By comparison with the 
usual small maps found in the ordinary 
text books, these are large and well an- 
notated. They are an incentive to stimu- 
late interest in the geographical details 
alluded to in Caesar’s work. 

Even a casual examination of CAE- 
SAR’S ARMY will reveal the value of 
these contents. A more careful perusal 
of the work will result in a greater ap- 
preciation of the makeup of that war 
machine which was responsible for 
bringing Western Europe under the 
domination and subsequent cultural in- 
fluence of Rome. 


Brother Randal, c.F.x., Librarian 
Xaverian College, Silver Spring, Md. 
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critics and carefully in the plays; he has 
thought deeply for himself and expressed 
his thought in a style notably free from 
jargon. This is a book that is far better 
than its jacket-blurb claims—a rare thing 
these days and a measure of its excellence. 
I notice a few misprints, almost the only 
kind of error in the book: an accent is 
left off ago-n ‘p. 108); “‘pin-pointed”’ is 
hyphenated on p. 109, not on p. 112 (the 
use of the word at all is one of the author’s 
occasional lapses in diction); on p. 150 he 
cites “N. Paul”; on p. 151 the author is 
referred to as H. N. Paul; and on p. 180 
“controverted” is mis-spelled. I list such 
petty errors only because I am sure that 
there will be a future edition of this fine 
book. 


JOHN CROSSETT 
Hamilton College 


Introduction to Classical Scholarship: A 
Syllabus and Bibliographical Guide, by 
MarTIn R. P. McGurre. Washington: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1958. 
Pp. xviii, 204, 86. 


Proressor McGuire has put all classical 
graduate students, as well as the instruc- 
tors of pro-seminars, into his debt by mak- 
ing available to a larger audience the sylla- 
bus for his course at Catholic University, 


“Introduction to Classical Scholarship.” 
Sandys, Nairn’, and Platnauer’s ‘“Penta- 
contaétia’’ are all valuable aids for the 


graduate student and will continue to be 
supplementary reading, but McGuire pro- 
vides not only generous and extraordinar- 
ily accurate bibliographies and remarks on 
the history of scholarship (34-44) with 
leads to further reading, but as well helpful 
practical advice of a sort that is important 
but rarely available in print (eg., hints 
on compiling bibliographies and_ taking 
notes, membership in learned societies, 
composition of a critical review). S. Dow 
suggested (CW 48 [1954] 2) that Nairn could 
well be extended to include “antecedent 
and peripheral fields where introductions 
are especially needed.’’ McGuire supplies 
this need with sections on, e.g., Prehistory 
and the Ancient Near East (130 ff.) and 
Judaism and Early Christianity (157 f.). 

Not all traces of the book’s origin have 
been obliterated. More than occasionally 
one encounters what is evidently the précis 
of an address by McGuire, e.g., pp. 126-27, 
141-42, 152-53. Such will not be of general 
interest though perhaps disappointing us 
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that we have not the whole. There are too 
provincial traces in the matter at, e.g., pp 
1, 2, 23, 165 ff., 188. 

It is the deplorable habit to seek omis- 
sions in such work. I should have approved 
a guide to FGrHist which invariably puz- 


zles newcomers; and the useful list of 
prosopographies assembled in Schmid- 
Stahlin, I.1, pp. 32-33, might have been 


reprinted with subsequent and Roman ad- 
ditions. At pp. 40 ff. notice of chosen pub- 
lished lives of distinguished classical schol- 
ars would not have been amiss. Among 
English scholars alone the biographies of 
Bywater, Conington, Grote, Housman, Jebb 


and Dean Liddell are delightful _ reading 
and afford inspiration to the youthful 
scholar. 


Briefly (numbers refer to page and line): 


3.2: add ref. to Fritz Stern, The Varieties 
of History (New York, 1956); 8.8 ff.: Mc- 
Guire criticizes Sandys for considering 


Wolf the first to be studiosus philologiae, 
but Sandys had already corrected himself 


at HCS, vol. 3 (1908) p. 52, n. 1; 9.10: 
students will enjoy Mark Pattison’s lively 
“F. A. Wolf’ in Essays, vol. 1 (Oxford, 
1889) pp. 337-414; 16.18: read classische; 
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20. 21: for 1901 read 1909; ib. 24: the title of 
Lambrino’s volume is_ Bibliographie de 
VAntiquité Classique 1896-1914; 23: to the 
American periodicals add HTR and Greek 
(Roman) and Byzantine Studies; 25: under 
Holland add Hermeneus and Phronesis, un- 
der Spain, Minos; 28.6: read Universités 

. publiée; 38. 26: for (except Germany) 
read (in Italy, France, England and the 
Netherlands); 39.12: the title McGuire 
gives to Gudeman’s volume is taken from 
the cover and spine; the title page reads 
Grundriss der Geschichte, etc. and should 
be preferred; 41.8: read R. G. C. Levens; 
47. 26: for 161-169 read 160-189; 51.2: read 
Cc. B. Welles; 58.19: now available, Paul 
Maas, Textual Criticism (Oxford, 1958); 
62.9 ff.: Turyn’s Sophoclean and Euripidean 
books are listed but not The Manuscript 
Tradition of the Tragedies of Aeschylus 
(New York, 1943); 67.17: perhaps reada- 
bility, a rare ingredient of comparative 


Oxford History of Music, I; 97. 15: 
read Diiring; ib. 27: B. Einarson’s LCL 
Plu. De Musica is imminent; 99. 3 ff.: add 
A. G. Woodhead, The Study of Greek In- 
scriptions (1959); 101.12: read Wade-Gery; 
ib. 17: vol. 8 of W. M. Calder, MAMA 
has appeared; ib. ad fin.: see the critical 
review of Peek by C. Edson, CP 53 (1958) 
113-20; 110.13: read E. J. Goodspeed; 
111.6: the Page item was reprinted in 1950 
with the title, Select Papyri III, Literary 
Papyri, Poetry; 112.5: add J. A. Davison, 
“The Study of Homer in Graeco-Roman 
Egypt,”’ MPER N.S. 5 (1956) 51-58 and 
W. H. Willis, “Greek Literary Papyri from 
Egypt and the Classical Canon,” Harvard 
Library Bulletin 12 (1958) 1-34; 113. 10: read 
2nd ed. 1955; ib. 26: read Oxford, 1956; 
118. ad fin.: add E. G. Turner, Athenian 
Books in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries ~- 
B.c. (London, 1954); 120. 1-2: Laistner re- 
viewed helpfully by B. B. Boyer, CP 53 
(1958) 267-69; 127.16: add the penetrating 


The 


grammars, would justify inclusion of Peter 
Giles’ only partially antiquated A Short 
Manual of Comparative Philology, 2nd ed. 
(London, 1901); 76.3,4 and 103.5: read 
Lexicon; 77.6: read B. Snell and others; 
85. 22: read Denniston; 86.6: read Hubbell; 
97.5: two recordings are available with 


study of R. S. Stewart, ‘‘Theodor Momm- 
sen’s History of Rome,” Harvard Library 
Bulletin 12 (1958) 161-95; 127 ad fin.: M. H. 
Chambers’ concise Greek and Roman History 
is now available through the AHA; 155. 4 ff.: 
add M. P. Nilsson, Opuscula Selecta, 2 vols. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS BOOKS 


ANCIENT GREEK HORSEMANSHIP 

J. K. Anderson. The vital role of the horse in Greek warfare, 
travel, sports, and festivals: the military and political conse- 
quences of the invention of war chariots, and the later devel- 
opment of mounted cavalry, with emphasis on the 5th and 


4th centuries B.C. $8.75 


HERODIAN OF ANTIOCH'S HISTORY 

OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

Translated from the Greek by Edward Echols. |n this first Eng- 
lish translation since the eighteenth century, Herodian's work 
is revealed as a lively contemporary record of scandals, in- 
trigue, and progressive decay from A.D. 180 to 230, including 
the reigns of Commodus, Caracalla, and Elagabalus. $5.00 


THE ATHENIAN YEAR 


Benjamin D. Merritt. A searching review of literary, epigraphi- 
cal, and numismatic evidence bearing on the three calendars 
used by the Athenians. $6.00 


At your bookseller or write to: 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS Berkeley 4 
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(1951-52); 155.14: read H. J. Rose; 156. 7: 
read C. Bailey; ib. 12: read H. I. Bell; ib. 17: 
read Dumézil; ib. 23: read OCD; 159. 20: read 
W. C. Greene; 161. 15: the Ross bibliography 
is highly inaccurate, see CW 49 (1955/56) 146, 
n. 4; 203. 8: the latest Campbell reference is 
CW 54 (1960-61) 86-94, 123-27. 

The volume concludes with a “Select Bib- 
liography of Ancient History and of Greek 
and Latin Literature, including the History 
and Literature of Early Christianity.’ This 
part has its own pagination (1-86) and is 
available separately. A consistent alpha- 
betical arrangement by author’s name of 
the entries under each section would have 
rendered the bibliography more practical. 
Unfortunately it is not critical, though al- 
most consistently accurate. However, only 
volumes 1 and 2 of Busolt, Griechische 
Geschichte appeared in a second edition 
(see p. 19) and the notice of Professor 
Jacoby’s death (17) was premature. 


WILLIAM M. CALcoper, III 
Columbia University 


La Crainte et l’Angoisse dans le Theatre 
d@’Eschyle, par JACQUELINE DE RoMILLY. Col- 
lection d'Etudes Anciennes, publ. par 1’Ass. 
G. Bude. Paris: “Les Belles Lettres,’ 1958. 
Pp. 123. 


IN THIS. little book, Mme. de Romilly applies 
the incisive analysis well known to readers 
of her previous publications on Thucydides 
to the concept of fear as it appears in 
Aeschylus, especially in his consummate 
work, the Oresteia. Since Plato’s and Aris- 
totle’s discussions on the essence of tragedy 
the phenomenon of phébos, of the tremen- 
dum, has played an important part in this 
‘field of classical studies. Building on the 
foundations laid by Mazon, Snell, Fraenkel 
and Dodds, Prof. de Romilly treats the mo- 
tives of fear and awe with all their connota- 
tions and overtones in Aeschylean drama 
from the Supplices to the Oresteia. It ap- 
pears as the uniqueness of Aeschylus, who 
for this very reason presents exceptional 
appeal as well as tempting pitfalls to the 
modern interpreter, that in his work we 
meet both the uncanny awe of an existence 
controlled by unfathomable’ superhuman 
forces, and the domestication and humani- 
zation of fear in the service of reason, 
responsibility, and the social and moral 
order of the polis. This is shown by the 
author through the analysis of striking pas- 
sages ranging from the atmosphere of deima 
and tarbos in the parodos of the Agamem- 
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non to the acceptance, in the Eumenides, 
of aidé-s and déos as essential foundations 
of the state, when the frightful demons 
of revenge are transformed into the law- 
protecting deities of the polis. 

Thus this motive of fear, as seen by the 
author, indicates the position of Aeschylean 
drama as a turning point on the road fram 
the gods of Homer to the Platonic myths. In 
Aeschylus we discover the phenomenon of 
fear as an external though daemonic power, 
as well as the beginnings of insight into its 
psychological and moral aspects; and the 
book offers some relevant remarks, calling 
for further investigation, about the develop- 
ment of this trend in Sophocles and in 
Euripides’ transformation of mythology into 
psychology. By illustrating the tensions in- 
herent in the interpenetration of a world 
submitted to the will of the gods and a 
world of human responsibility, this essay 
offers new evidence and new problems 
concerning the rise, and in some ways the 
consummation, of Greek tragedy in the 
work of the creator of the Oresteia. 


M. WASSERMANN 
Kansas Wesleyan University 
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A TOAST FROM THE EDITOR 


IT IS IMPRESSIVE to tally up the large group 
of colleagues who have given their talents 
to CJ during the past five years. Only some 
of them can be mentioned in this farewell 
recognition 

A journal is a vineyard, and many of 
those who produce the harvest are barely 
visible to the consumers. The owners, the 
Presidents and members of the Executive 
Committee of the Association, have been 
sturdy props—professional, moral and fi- 
nancial. The managers—Managing Editors 
D. Herbert Abel, Mrs. Mildred H. Mosley 
and J. D. Sadler, and Circulation Managers 
John N. Hough and Paul R. Murphy—have 
contracted, sold, distributed, etc., etc., com- 
petitively and devotedly. 

The vintages have been gathered from 
various regions with much help from W. M. 
Green of the Pacific States, Franklin B. 
Krauss of the Atlantic States and James A. 
Notopoulos of New England; and from 
diverse provinces: book reviews by Fred W. 
Householder, Jr. and Verne B. Schuman; 
professional ideas and activities by Mrs. 
Margaret M. Forbes; current news by 
Graves Thompson and Richard M. Frazer, 


Jr.; other journals by Roger A. Horasby. 
Choice articles have been suggested by such 
connoisseurs as Glanville Downey, Gerald 
Else and Clarence Forbes. 

William Friedman and Ronald W. Sterkel 
have designed askoi néoi which have been 
tasteful without putting the company into 
bankruptcy; these have been decorated 
with illustrations often by the help of Verne 
B. Schuman. For Lloyd Hollister Inc., Paul 
Fiorio has put out the whole package, skil- 
fully and patiently. The yearly inventory 
has been done expertly by William D. Fair- 
child, Jr. As for the Editor’s three secre- 
taries who have toiled in turn—Mrs. Mack 
Rowe, Miss Kathryn Wright, Mrs. James 
Urton— it is time to sober up this metaphor 
short of intoxication, and to thank them for 
putting up with the Editor and his dead- 
lines. 

These and many others have contributed 
to the effort to create a blend of sustenance 
and bouquet. And to the new purveyor, W. 
Robert Jones, and to all those who will 
help him: 

Quid pereunt stulto fortes haltere lacerti? 

Exercet melius vinea fossa viros. 

NTP 


WORLD 


The World of Rome 


By MICHAEL GRANT. A brilliant survey 
of the history and culture of the Romans 
from 133 B.C. to A.D. 217. “The one single 
best book on Rome which has been pub- 
lished during the twentieth century.”—Gr- 
pert Hicuet. Illustrated. Index. Bibliogra- 
phy. Notes. $6.50 


The Greek Experience 


By C. M. BOWRA. Greek culture and his- 
tory from the time of Homer to the fall of 
Athens in 404 B.C. “The best book of its 
kind written by a great scholar.” 

C. A. Rosinson, Jr., Saturday Review. 
Illustrated. Index. $6.00 


Books in the Classical Field 


For complete list of Books on the Classical World, write Dept. SL. 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO. N. Y. Office: 119 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


The History of Rome 


By THEODOR MOMMSEN. A new edition 
of “one of the imperishable books of his- 
tory,” with an introduction, notes, and glos- 
sary by Dero A. Saunpers and Joun H. 
Cotiins. A Meridian Book. MG32 Paper- 
bound, $1.95 


Essays in Antiquity 


By PETER GREEN. “Mr. Green’s spirited 
and mind-stretching papers are .. . an ex- 
ample of the new approaches responsible for 
the current renascence of classical an- 
tiquity.”—-Moses Hapas, N.Y. Herald Tribune 
Book Review. $5.00 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE sixtH New England Latin Workshop, 
sponsored by the Tufts University Summer 
Session and the Classical Association of 
New England, will be held at Tufts Uni- 
versity, Medford, Mass., July 5 to July 28, 
1961; an additional course will be offered 
during the period July 31 to August 18 for 
persons wishing to stay on. The director is 
Dr. Robert E. Wolverton of Tufts. Staff 
members will be Mr. John K. Colby of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., Mr. Ar- 
thur Spencer of the Reading, Mass., High 
School, Dr. Ralph Marcellino of the West 
Hempstead, L.I., High School, and Dr. Wol- 
verton. There will also be guest lecturers 
and visits to the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

Four courses, each for 3 credits (grad- 
uate or undergraduate), will be offered dur- 
ing the period July 5 to July 28: Teaching 
of First Year Latin (Mr. Colby); Teaching 
of Second Year Latin (Mr. Spencer); 
Teaching of Third and Fourth Year Latin 
(Dr. Marcellino); The Roman Revolution 
(133-31 B.c.) (Dr. Wolverton). A fifth course, 
also for 3 credits, in the reading of some 
Latin author will be offered during the 
period July 31 to August 18; Dr. Marcellino 
will be the instructor for this course. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


announces the awards of 
its two scholarships for summer, 1961. To 
the American Academy in Rome: Homer 
L. Elliott of Theta Chapter, Indiana Univer- 
sity, now a graduate student in Princeton 
University. To the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens: Will W. de 
Grummond of Alpha Omega Chapter, Lou- 
isiana State University, presently an in- 
structor of Latin there. 


Miss Marte E. Youne, 509 Valley, Red Oak, 
Iowa, is the winner of the CAMWS 1961 
Semple Scholarship for study in Rome this 
summer. 


Eta Sigma Pui 


Proressor GERALD F. The University 
of Michigan, writes that the report on the 
Advanced Placement Latin Seminar and In- 
stitute held last summer is no longer avail- 
able from him, but can now be obtained 
from the American Classical League Serv- 
ice Bureau, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, for a handling charge of 20 cents 
per copy. 


ROME PrIZzE FELLowsuHIPs for 1961-62 have 
been awarded in Classical Studies to: 
James J. M. Curry, 109 Elmwood Ave., 
Ithaca, N.Y.; Charles P. Segal, Quincy 
House C-25, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Arthur R. Steinberg, 3936 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue CLassicaL JouRNAL is published eight times a year, from October through May. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The general price is $4.25 (U.S.A. and Canada), $4.50 


(foreign). Single copies 65c (U.S.A. 


and Canada), 70c (foreign); subscriptions for less than a year at the single-copy rate. Sub- 
scriptions may be taken through one of the regional associations listed below, annual mem- 
bership-subscription rate, $4.25. Members may receive also the CLASSICAL OUTLOOK and CLAas- 
sicaL Wor.p; for rates consult the regional secretary-treasurer. Members of CAMWS and 
CAAS have the option of taking either the CLassicaL JouRNAL or CLASSICAL WORLD. 


MEMBERSHIPS 


Address the secretary-treasurer of the appropriate regional association. CAMWS, Paut R. 
Murpuy, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. CANE, CiLaupeE W. Bartow, Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. CAAS, JosepH A. Maurer, 22 Lamberton Hall, Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. CAPS (Northern), Mrs. Mary Jean Kewtey, 11043 S.E. 30th, Bellevue, Wash.; 
(Central), Epwarp Y. Linpsay, 3480 Del Paso Blvd., North Sacramento 15, Cal.; (Southern), 
Mrs. Loutse M. J. Jones, 24262 Sage Ave., Boron, Cal. 


CORRESPON DENCE 


All general editorial correspondence, MSS, etc. to Norman T. Pratt, Jr., Department of 
Classics, Indiana University, Bloomington. Departmental material to the proper editors 
MSS from the Atlantic, New England and Pacific states to these regional editors. Con- 
cerning subscriptions and details of circulation to Proressor Murpuy (address above). On 
advertising and other business items to J. D. Sapter, Furman University, Greenville, S.C 
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